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What May We Think? « 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT 


\X JHAT MAY WE THINK of in Christianity as relatively permanent? 


_ The position of religious men should be to hold only absolute allegiance 
to truth. They should say, ‘““Thus far, thus and thus is my position.” 
The religious man, and religious liberals in particular, should take the empirical 
point of view. 
_ This does not mean that the liberal need not have convictions; for power, 
efficiency, and strength come from convictions. 

We may hold to an open mind and yet we may believe with all the force neces- 
sary for efficient service. We may say, “In the future something else may be shown 
to be true, but at present this claims my immediate loyalty.” 

If we regard God as a being who follows the laws which His own nature has 
laid down, there is no reason why a religious fact should not be explained in a scien- 
tific way, and also be explicable as the influence of God upon the soul. 

We know that we are more than flesh and blood, more than disconnected 
sequences. | 

We know that there is a power which decides things. 

We know that body and mind are not the same things. We know that each 
influences the other. . 

’ We know that consciousness is efficient—that it does things. 

Mind cannot be accounted for by naturalistic sequence. Mind and purpose 
cannot be predicted. They are supernatural events, not contained within the 
laws of natural science. 

We do not need to define in detail what we mean by God. We may believe in 
God, even though we cannot define Him. 

I am not sure that religion will stand or fall with theism. It may be some larger 
pantheism—the belief that back of change there is some power that is spiritual. 
We do not need to assert just to what extent that power is personal. 

I do not think that we will ever transcend the moral teachings of Jesus. 


[From an article in this issue] 
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A Church Courageous 


NOTHER ARTICLE OF NOTE on the present 
theological question appears in this issue, by 
Prof. James Bissett Pratt. It is condensed into 
hardly more than a synopsis; but its pith and com- 
pactness well suit our thoughtful readers, who do 
not need a tome to get what they want. It pleases us 
that with our usual individual self-assurance we are 
not going off half-cock about new ideas, however re- 
markable and novel they may be, but are taking 
into account that we can have and hold what ideas 
we please for ourselves; and if anybody comes 
along with a new assortment, or even a single idea 
-——an idea is rare, believe us !—we view him with ad- 
miration, or at least with the intellectual curiosity 
which is the mark of a civilized human being. 
Sometimes we wish we could impose upon every 
one of our readers the duty we must assume week 
by week. We mean the reading of the papers of 
the other churches. It is nine parts punishment, 
because the one thing which is faithfully eschewed 
by such journals is an idea. And if one such thing 
does hover about, the editors swat it with a mesh 
of rhetoric at the end of a stout handle. What an 
estate it is to be a person unafraid, in a church 
courageous! Such thinking as that of Professor 
Pratt is as radical as that of the typical humanist ; 
and yet because he does not call himself a humanist 
—he is a Presbyterian—and is not a regular minis- 
ter, he will be read and approved where a humanist 
minister would be condemned. Why is it, to take 
another example, that a person like Kirsopp Lake 
can and does say the most amazing heresies here, 
there, and everywhere, and people do not shy but 
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praise him; and these same people will get red in 
the face and explode when an honest parson says — 
one-tenth of these same things? i 


Time fer Renewal! 


PRING COMES, and in the churches there is 

renewal. We mean especially the renewal of sub- 
scriptions to THE Re@ister. Busy Alliance women 
and others are now gathering the money from 
friends who in many cases have been enjoying the 
paper as new readers the past six months. Individ- 
uals are returning their own continuance forms: to 
our office. We are going at top speed. The letters 
we get make us appreciate that intelligent people 
have a lively interest in religion. In fact, is any- 
thing else so interesting? Every significant event 
in religion we report and its meaning we make 
plain. We are free from dogma, and therefore say 


‘what we believe without delay, without worrying 


about its acceptability to someone over us. No one 
is over us. We have no bishop, creed-authority, 
or infallible book to tell us where to get on and off. 
Our own souls are our highest authority. That is 
why we would keep our minds clear, our hearts 
pure, our wills straight. With such we can come ~ 
nearest to the Eternal Truth. And to help in this 
highest quest of life is the business of THE RxEG- 
ister. There are twelve thousand names on our 
lists, and at least thirty-five thousand regular 
readers. We ought to have a million liberals en- 
listed. Then we would rout the tyrants who violate 
American liberty by legislation, and build up great 
congregations of spiritual independence and power 
and beauty. What a glorious task! 

Why not add to your own subscription one for a 
friend? 


Leaving the Field 


OOD FOR UNION SEMINARY, but not good 
for the Presbyterian Church, is our judgment 
on the election of Henry Sloane Coffin to succeed 
Arthur C. McGiffert as president of the liberal the- 
ological institution in New York. Dr. Coffin is 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
He is the dominant figure among those who have 
fought the Fundamentalist majority in his com- 
munion. His position has been difficult to the 
point of despair. In fact, Dr. Coffin has not con- 
cealed his belief that a division would come in the 
church and once for all separate the two irrecon- 
cilable elements. He is not one who says, as our 
cotemporary the Congregationalist says, that there 
is “no straight issue” between “something called 
‘fundamentalism’ and something called ‘modern- 
ism.’ ”’ He believes there is an issue. He has stood 
to the basic difference, but now he leaves the field 
of battle and there is no one to take his place. 
As for the Seminary, there is almost no limit to 
a man’s views there. Long ago it was born again 
by breaking utterly from the control of the Pres- 
byterian Church. President McGiffert is a thor- 
oughly scientific man, and his son has been serv- 
ing a united Unitarian-Congregationalist church 
acceptably. Se are Sits no inhibitions: ‘or 
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Reatrediita and Dr. Coffin. een once fe had made 
up his mind to accept the place, must have breathed 
deeply and thanked God for his deliverance from a 
trying, if not insoluble, problem. 

He goes out from the authority of the Presby- 
terian Church—a free man; but he leaves’ behind 
him a virtual victory to the forces of Fundamen- 
talism. In all the land there is not a militant 
figure who will dare to face the opposition, which is 
at last in complete mastery. Only a week ago the 
Continent, liberally inclined Presbyterian journal, 
gave up the ghost. Throughout America, there is 
not a journal of liberal disposition in the Presby- 
terian Church. Once more, it seems, the religion 


of authority has triumphed over the religion of the. 


spirit, and the brave souls in their travail must hold 
their fears and anguish in their wretched bosoms. 
It is a tragic bondage to the letter which slowly but 
surely killeth, 


Of Burbank’s “Infidelity” 


EVERAL ESTIMATES of Luther Burbank 
have included the opinion that when he called 
himself an “infidel” he meant that he did not sub- 
scribe to the general line of beliefs people hold. 
That is what Edward 8. Martin says in Life; and 


_ Rey. James L. Gordon, Congregationalist, in whose 


church in San Francisco Burbank delivered a re- 
markable religious address a little while before he 
died, says when he called Jesus an “infidel” he 
referred to the “hostility that in his day was 
aroused against his teaching.” 

The only harsh judgments upon this useful man 
of great moral worth are in church papers. 

Mr. Martin says, “He seemed to work right into 
the industries of the Creator. He had wonderful 
shaping hands and a creative mind.” Dr. Gordon, 
who knew him intimately, says Burbank’s “idea of 
God is best expressed in terms of infinite love. He 
believed in God as a great creative force, spiritual, 
eternal.” Some men make great profession of 
belief, and are called devout in the churches. Other 
men, honest questioners not given to talking about 
their beliefs or life’s mysteries, go ahead and serve 
their kind and their time. Our Unitarian heart 
has always gone out with the most tender and un- 
derstanding sympathy for these last. 

We have in our Fellowship the finest inheritance 
in humanity—to go with instant love to those in 
the minority which is persecuted as much as it is 


misunderstood! Nothing is more loyal to our life- 


principle than our sheltering arm for the heretic, 
if he be a sincere and good man. The rebels and 
pioneers are ours. All the world has moved for- 
ward by the labors of those who would not conform 
and mumble the shibboleth that meant thrift and 
peace. When a man like Burbank comes forth in 
the prints and by the common run of so-called 
religious men is falsely accused, it is a joy that lifts 


us to a seventh heaven to praise him and all his 


works. When any Unitarian church makes itself 
a home for the seekers and mronkers of the Eternal, 
it is blessed. 


The Christian Stee .% ‘ ‘ae 
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A Gentle Admonishment 


EVERAL UNITARIAN MINISTERS report 
they have received marked copies of Zion’s 
Herald, a Methodist paper, containing an editorial 
five and a half columns long—probably the record 
in church journalism—which is a piecework of half- 
quotations from THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER on the 
humanistic-theistic discussion familiar to all our 
readers. “Why this needless expense on the part 
of our Methodist friends?” writes one parson. Let 
us tell all our readers that on April 9 the editor 
of the Methodist paper, a very good man sometimes 
given to verbal emotion, spoke before a spring con- 
ference of his people, and under the spell of the 
budding season and the impelling response of the 
faithful and typical conference saints before him 
gave them a thrill by saying atheists are rampant 
in the New England parts, coming like wolves from 
the hills; and the chief of these marauders are Uni- 
tarians. 

The two words “atheist” and “Unitarian” issuing 
together from the mouth of an editor who was tak- 
ing a day off naturally got into the newspaper 
headlines. A remonstrance from one Unitarian 
that the charge from a man who should know better 
was “simply heartbreaking” was published in many 
newspapers, and it appears that even the Metho- 
dists themselves, including, we are informed, the 
New England Methodist bishop, felt the incident 
was “unfortunate.” The editor of Zion’s Herald 
obeyed an impulse to cover the confusion and em- 
barrassment of the situation by pouring forth the 
endless editorial and sending it to our ministers. 
He covered everything under the theological sun 
except the one offense he committed by maligning 
Unitarians. On that subject, which is all we are 
interested in, he said never a word. Our admonish- 
ment is gentle and in love. 


The “Creative” Idea 


S NOT “CREATIVE” the most distinctive word 
of modern thought? We had the first vogue of it 
in “creative evolution.” It caught the imagination. 
Men saw it was a truth long neglected, because the 
extreme religious dogma, that a creative God above 
does all and we are merely supine creatures, was 
everywhere believed. The process has within it, we 
are now taught, the vital, dynamic urge, to go on 
from higher to higher; and we have also the means 
to push the process to our great profit and advance- 
ment in understanding, spirituality, and achieve- 
ment. There has come in quick succession “cre- 
ative’ thinking, “creative” personality, “creative” 
youth, “creative” activity, “creative” science with 
its little child—“creative” chemistry. Such is the 
verbal coin of a great truth. What its implications 
are in religion is already plain. What we get, we 
ourselves create. Man is creature still, but by no 
means in the old dependent, prostrating sense. 
He has been created to be a creator. And they have 
by no means become themselves, but are still only 
driven in a herd, who have not learned their place 
in creation: as its partners and its masters. 


A Trade Report Stirs England 


Commission returns from America and spreads gloom over inferior home conditions 


Soria, April 12. 


HE REPORT of the British Trade Com- 

mission sent out by the London Daily 
Mail is a significant document. Just pub- 
lished, the report has stirred England to 
its depths. It seems to foreshadow the 
day when the Australian will watch the 
Thames from London Bridge. The day 
when British docks will be overgrown 
with grass seems to be approaching. And 
yet English credit is the best in the world, 
with the exception of that of America 
alone. No comparative figures are at- 
tempted by the Trade Commission as 
between America and Hngland. But the 
conclusions of the national newspaper 
body are not encouraging to British 
pride—the pride of the country which 
for centuries has been financing the world. 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT is one 
of the centers of the inquiry. Here, as 
in every other part of the country, the 
members saw on every hand evidences of 
a high standard of contentment, of pay, 
and of efficiency, as contrasted with the 
opposite conditions in England. The 
American workman, it is pointed out by 
the Commission, is in every way better 
situated than the Englishman employed 
on the same class of work. 

The Commission heard from the lips of 
British immigrants in America, driven 
from home by low wages and lack of 
opportunities for advancemnet, how they 
have improved their opportunities in every 
way by adopting the methods of produc- 
tion which prevail in their present work. 

One day was spent very profitably at 
the East Pittsburgh plant of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, where every kind of electric appar- 
atus is made, ranging from wireless 
valves to the largest-size generators. 
More than 20,000 employees are housed 
in shops covering two hundred acres of 
floor space—13,000 being men and women 
on hourly wage basis, the remainder the 
clerical and executive staff. 


At a luncheon, Robert L. Wilson, the 
manager of the works, submitted to 
questionings by his visitors. S. Ratcliffe, 


member of the Amalgamated Engineers’ 
Union, asked how the Westinghouse Com- 
pany handled labor troubles. Mr. Wilson 
replied: 

“We have a joint works conference, 
partly elected and partly appointed, which 
has been in existence twelve years. We 
get together and discuss all questions 
affecting the plant. No _ subject is 
tabooed. I am chairman, the main 
reason being that I find it is the best 
way to keep in touch with the men and 
learn their thoughts—what they feel and 
what ideas they have to advance. 

“We classify the job, not the man. 
We pay a man for what he is doing, not 
for what he is able to do. We believe in 
the adjustment of wages on an individual 
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basis. A man can be promoted from on 
job to another. 

“We invented what we. call the 
standard-time system of payment instead 
of the piece-work system, which is in- 
elastic; and instead of the premium 
system, which is difficult for men to 
understand and at the same time less 
satisfactory. Pach job has a fair time 
fixed in which it must be completed. If 
a man finishes it in less time, he profits 
to a greater extent without any danger 


IN THE NEWS 
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Distinguished Unitarian, who is awarded the 

Leslie Dana Medal for 1926 for the most out- 

standing achievement in the prevention of 
blindness 


of our reducing our fixed time in order 
to cut down his earnings.” 

America’s secret—the secret of high 
wages—was touched upon by W. Wareing, 
member of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. Mr. Wilson’s reply was as fol- 
lows: 

“The whole question is highly compli- 
cated, but I think they [wages] are 
about proportionate to the cost of living. 
I am told that the production per head 
here is higher than in England. If so, 
that is part of the answer. Do not think 
that it is because men work harder that 
they turn out more. I do not think our 
men on this side are better workers than 
yours, but probably we have a more ex- 
tensive system of production.” 

Thomas Merrick, the vice-president of 
the Amalgamated, expressed surprise when 
told that in Great Britain certain em- 
ployers cut the piece rates if the men 
made more wages than expected. He 


added: “If a man is in such a position 
that he stretches his job to the utmost 
in order to make at last, you cannot pay 
him higher wages.” 

He was asked by one of the delegates: 
“What do you think comes first—high 
wages or profits?” He replied promptly: 
“High wages. Our attitude to the men 
regarding output is to pay more in order 
to get more.” 

Among the interesting impressions 
gathered during the day at the Westing- 
house plant was the spectacle of 2,300 
girls working in the shops, the majority 
young. All were well-dressed, with the 
usual predominance of silk stockings and 
even silk frocks, and the lavish use of 
cosmetics. One girl, wearing a smart 
dress trimmed with fur, was tending a 
machine. Their wages vary from 1s. 3d. 
to 1s. 10d. an hour for an eight-and-a-half- 
hour day during five days and four and 
a half hours Saturday. The average top 
basic wage for skilled men on the 
standard-time system was 3s. 3d. hourly; 
unskilled men make 1s. 8d. Many men 
can earn 25 per cent. more than the basic 
rate. 

A number of the employees have risen 
steadily from one class to another. Sey- 
eral departmental heads began at 2s. 11d. 
per hour, and are now earning 4700 a 
year. They can even rise to the position 
of department superintendent at salaries 
from £1,200 to £1,600 if they have the 
requisite ability and education. 

There are ample opportunities for train- 
ing, it is pointed out in the trade report. 
The company maintains a technical night 
school for ambitious workers. One of the 
trade commission met a number of former 
employees of the Metro-Vickers Com- 
pany, of Manchester, who are now fore- 
men or superintendents and were anxious 
to send greetings to old shopmates. 

One of the most interesting experiences 
at the Homestead plant, the original 
Carnegie shop, was an unexpected meeting 
between one of the members of the Com- 
mission and a former shopmate, Tom 
Bell, who went to Homestead from 
Motherwell, Lancashire, where he was em- 
ployed in the pattern shop of a steel 
works. Bell began there as a helper, then 
worked as a pattern maker, and now is 
in charge of a gang of men in the yards. 


“BETTER OFF HERE? I should say 
so,” he answered to a question. “I made 
three pounds two shillings a week in 
Scotland. I am sending my wife three 
pounds a week from Homestead and am 
living comfortably myself. 

“T don’t think they work harder here © 
than they do in Scotland. There is an air 
of greater bustle, but it doesn’t take you 
any farther. One thing is better here. 
When you go to look for a job, you are 
treated civilly, even if there is no work— 
not discouraged, as you are over there, 
by being virtually kicked out.” 


: Essential Values for Religious hiherals 


“We do not need to define in detail what we mean by God” 


HAT MAY WE THINK of in Chris- 
tianity as relatively permanent? 
The position of religious men should 
be to hold only absolute allegiance to 
truth. They should say, “Thus far, thus 
and thus is my position.” The religious 


man, and religious liberals in particular, . 
should take the empirical point of view. 


This does not mean that the liberal 
need not have convictions; 


victions. 
We may hold to an open mind and yet 


we may believe with all the force neces- 


sary for efficient service. We may say, 


“In the future something else may be 


shown to be true, but at present this 
claims my immediate loyalty.” 

We may take the empirical view, and 
yet accept things as true with all the 
zeal of our more dogmatic brethren. 

What have been the things which our 
predecessors have laid aside, and what 


- did they find relatively lasting? 


The ephemeral things in general will be 


found to have been based upon authority ;_ 


those things which were lasting, not upon 
particular authority but upon roots deep 
down in the human mind and heart— 
things that have been believed every- 
where, at all times, by all people. 

These are points of view, rather than 


- belief in certain definite things; and the 


first I would mention is the PLAatToNnic 
POINT OF VIEW. 
This is a conviction that the phenom- 


-enal world, the world of material things, 


is not the only world; that the things 
of natural science are not the only things 
worth telling about; that the ideal world 
is as genuine as the phenomenal world; 
that man belongs to both of these worlds; 
that we haven’t exhausted man in the 
material world. 

This general attitude has come to stay. 

The second is the MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE. 

Men of all centuries have had this ex- 
perience of God, this immediate aware- 
ness of a Spirit beyond, that is not our- 
selves but akin to us. 

This experience is not at all a thing of 
the past, and perhaps we have more of it 
now than there ever has been. The cos- 
mic mystic experience is one that is 
permanent also. 

The attempt of scientists to explain 
reality merely by laws of regular se- 
quence has not succeeded. If psychology 
succeeds in explaining the religious con- 
sciousness, it will not be opposed to the 
views of the mystics. 

If we regard God as a being who fol- 
lows the laws which His own nature has 
laid down, there is no reason why a 


religious fact should not be explained in 


a scientific way, and also be explicable 


as the influence of God upon the soul. 


We know that we are more than flesh 
and blood, more than disconnected se- 
quences, 


. 


for power, 
efficiency, and strength come from con- 
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Professor Pratt is a distinguished 
figure in the field of religion and psy- 
chology. He somehow brings the 
learning of a rich mind and a wide 
experience down to plain, human 
terms that make the reader feel he 
is saying what an intelligent man be- 
lieves but has not put in words. 
Professor Pratt spoke at the Connec- 
ticut Valley Conference, at Florence, 
Mass., and the accompanying article 
is the epitome of his unusual address. 


We know that there is a power which 
decides things. 

We know that body and mind are not 
the same things. We know that each 
influences the other. 

We know that consciousness 
cient—that it does things. 

Mind cannot be accounted for by nat- 
uralistic sequence. Mind and purpose 
cannot be predicted. They are supernat- 
ural events, not contained within the laws 
of natural science. 

There is a realm of the supernatural 
as well as a realm of the natural, and 
you and I belong to it. We are not “go- 
ing to” belong to it. We do belong to it. 

We know there is a supernatural realm 
because we now belong to it. While this 
doesn’t prove immortality, it puts it in a 
very different light. 

Third is the RELIGIOUS VIEW OF REALITY, 
which combines the Platonic and Mystic 
—the conviction that back of the chang- 
ing world is an eternal order; that the 
fundamentals of the world are spiritual 
in nature. 

We do not néed to define in detail what 


is effi- 


The Hope of Immortality 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


Oh, Hope of Immortality, 

It is thy fate 

Both to inspire and console 
The hungry heart! 

You help to show Life whole 
To those who only see in part; 
Imbuing with a firmer trust 

The souls of those who wait 

In fear, or who would flee 

This greatest Mystery 

Of all, 

Our Goal beyond the Gate of Death! 


While every soul longs to confess 

This Possibility, Hope gives it breath, 
Showing that man’s sole curse 

Is faithlessness ; 

That human thought should nurse 

A growing, thrilling, conquering belief 
In God’s great Universe; 

And in a Purpose so immense, 

Man views the very vision 

With wonder—in suspense— 

Yet clings to it with such profound relief 
That there is born, within, the confidence 
To put faith to the final test; 

To cast doubt to the winds— 

To do one’s best, 

Trusting to God to do the rest! 


we mean by God. We may believe in 
God, even though we cannot define Him. 

I am not sure that religion will stand 
or fall with theism. It may be some 
larger pantheism—the belief that back of 
change there is some power that is spir- 
itual. We do not need to assert just to 
what extent that power is personal. 

Fourth is THE SOUL’S BELIEF IN ITSELF. 
There have been many attempts by psy- 
chology to destroy and cast doubts upon 
it, but they are vain and absurd. They 
deliberately leave out part of the evi- 
dence—the unity of the mind. 

The behaviorist school in its extreme 
form is a fad which most of us here will 
live to see the end of. 

Most of the attacks upon the reality of 
the human self will be looked back upon 
with amusement. ; 

Fifth is worsHie in the large sense— 
not a matter of particular ritual of any 
sort, but a casting down of oneself be- 
fore the Eternal; the recognition of over- 
whelming infinities, of the presence of 
something greater than ourselves. 

This is an attitude that goes pretty 
deep in human nature. 

The first business of a church is to 
nourish the spiritual life and to give the 
soul an opportunity to worship. The fact 
of worship is a very significant one. 

These things are not platitudes; they 
are definite essentials. Evidence is to 
be found for their validity in all reli- 
gions of the world. 

Is there anything in Christianity that 
is valid? 

First is JESUS’ TEACHING OF THE WAY 
TO LIVE. 

I do not think that we will ever tran- 
scend the moral teachings of Jesus. 

They are not absolutely original, but 
in him they grow together in one organic 
whole and are expressed and illustrated 
in his life. 

At their best, neither Christianity nor 
any other form of thought will outlive 
them. 

Second is JESUS’ VIEW OF THE UNIVERSE. 

If we read Jesus, we know that this 
naturalistic business simply is not so. 
We will believe in the eternal life, not 
because it is written in a book nor be- 
cause the risen Christ has been seen— 
Jesus speaks with the authority of one 
who has been there, of one who knows. 

Third, THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE is a 
thing which we may count upon, and 
Liberal churches have as good a right 
to it as anyone. 

It was this experience that got hold 
of the early church. 

If one’s aim in life is transformed, if 
one ceases to live for one’s little self, 
through the teachings of Jesus one has 
in a very real sense become a new crea- 
ture; one has in literal truth come to 
express Paul’s affirmation, “For me to 
live is Christ.” 

There is nothing mysterious in that. 
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Notes of a College President 


Imagination 


(eee sac gives life much of its 
value. Work may be dull, but if im- 
agination reveals it as part of a great 
adventure it has glory and significance. 
Our “Main Streets” are monotonous unless 
seen as part of the epic of the mastery 
of a continent, compared with which 
Homer’s theme was a _ petty incident. 
But imagination adds value only when it 
conforms to the nature of things. When 
it seeks easy consolation in delusions, it 
shirks the only possible mastery of life,— 
which is through the conquest of reality. 


Resignation 


From time immemorial man has found 
himself in seemingly hopeless servitude 
to circumstance. Flood and drought 
destroy his crops, war and disease kill 
his children, physical infirmities rack his 
frame, ignorance and superstition terror- 
ize him, mental disorders spoil his days, 
and hereditary taints mar the coming 
generation. His inborn craving for ful- 
fillment and perfection seems to have no 
chance for fruition. 

Hopeless of achieving objective well- 
being, he has sought the peace of resigna- 
tion in a hostile world, and imaginary 
fulfillment in the unreality of Plato’s 
“ideas,” in the golden streets of heaven, 
or in the nothingness of Nirvana. 

A clear and honest statement aiming 
to justify philosophy as escape from 
reality is the following from Lange's 
“History of Materialism.” 

“The slight, rapidly disappearing 
probability that the dreams of our in- 
agination can be realized is at best a 
weak tie between religion and science, 
and at bottom only a weakness in the 
whole system; for it is opposed by a 
greatly preponderating probability the 
other way, and in the sphere of reality 
the morality of thought demands from us 
that we shall not cling to vague. possi- 
bilities but shall always prefer the 
greater probability. If the principle is 
once conceded that we should create for 
ourselves in imagination a fairer and 
more perfect world than the world of 
reality, then we shall be compelled to 
allow validity to Mythus as Mythus. 
But it is more important that we shall 
rise to the recognition that it is the same 
necessity, the same transcendental root 
of our human nature, which supplies us 
through the senses with the idea of the 
world of reality, and which leads us in the 
bighest function of nature and creatiye 
synthesis to fashion a world of the ideal 
in which to take refuge from the limita- 
tion of the senses, and in which we find 
again the true Home of our Spirit.” 


Mastery 


Since those legendary days when Thor 
wrestled with Fate and held his own, the 
spirit of the West has been the spirit of 
conquest. It asks no odds, and takes the 
world as it comes. ‘Temporarily sub- 
merged by philosophies and religions of 
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resignation and escape from objective 
reality, which were inherited from older 
civilizations, the spirit of the West con- 
tinues to break out afresh. In America, 
where it is finding new expression, there 
is developing perhaps the greatest prac- 
tical philosophy the world has known, 
which, being not written or spoken, but 
lived, is yet not fully revealed. 

America takes the objective world as 
genuine, and the tragedy of life as real; 
but looking for the sources of that 
tragedy, it seems that each particular 
source is one that can be removed by in- 
telligent human endeavor. In thus see- 
ing the sum total of human grief to be 
made up of specific cases, it is not unique. 
Almost every miracle attributed to Jesus 
was an effort to relieve a specific case of 
Sorrow. 

If prevention of tragedy is of con- 
sequence, then Americans will undertake 
it on a vast scale. Do flood and drought 
make living insecure? The engineer will 
master them. Does disease cut off life in 
its prime? It can be eliminated. Are 
ignorance and_ superstition a _ blight? 
Education and research will overcome 
them. Are hopes impossible of fulfill- 
ment? Men’s hopes are less frequently 
inborn and essential than socially in- 
herited and arbitrary, and hope can be 
educated to adequate and feasible ob- 
jectives in accordance with reality. Is 
biological weakness inherited? Eugenics 


VERSE 


Spring 
MARY P. SEARS 


Come put away despair, 
For grief it is too late; 

The day breaks unaware 
And Spring is at the gate. 


The heart’s old hurt put by,— 
Over the hills comes Spring; 
The wild geese trail the sky, 
The earth is blossoming. 


To a Song Sparrow 
CHARLES BALLARD 


The little thrilling phrase you keep 
repeating 

Has ecstasy no human heart can capture. 

No instrument could ever sing 

The sweet, wild joy of the melody you 
fling 

To the April breeze in greeting. 

We cannot know you, tiny bird; 

But only love you for the song we have 
heard, 

And leave with you the secret of your 
rapture. 


One Rose and Blue 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


One rose and blue and golden day 
Is worth a year of sombre gray. 
Till lock the dull, dead year away: 
Fast locked forever it shall stay. 
But in my heart, I’ll hold for aye 
One rose and blue and golden day. 


will refine the breed. Dves hatred poison 
men’s hearts? The Golden Rule shall be 
the way of life. i 

Does age come on, and vision fail, and 
the joy of life grow dim? We are not 
separate creations, but living threads 
weaving our own designs into the great 
fabric of life. The joys of prospect have 
greater range and duration than those of 
sense. My own thread I may weave to 
the end, or it may break in the weaving; 
but the fabric continues, and my joy and 
my fulfillment are in that. 


Emigrants 


Whenever this point of view is pre- 
sented, they who live by a philosophy of 
escape are wont to retort: “But consider 
the short span of things here. A few hun- 
dred million more years, and the play is 
over. When the earth grows cold and 
the last man dies, futility will be com- 
plete.” 

So many factors are involved in these 
eons of time that such forecasts seem 
fantastic, but perhaps not more fantastic 
than unnecessary. If man’s mastery of 
his environment continues as it has pro- 
gressed during the past few centuries, he 
may be able to migrate to other friendly 
worlds long before he has developed the 
character to make him a good citizen 
there. 

His material mastery of environment 
always has run ahead of his spiritual 
ability to make the most of it. Man’s 
chief concern should not be lest Fate 
shall close the doors upon him, but 
rather, that in the infinite possibilities 
of design and mastery before him, he 
shall be satisfied with less than he might 
achieve. 


Good Will and Mastery 


“Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing?’ Of all the sparrows born last 
spring, more than half will have met 
violent death before summer comes again, 
The proportion of human life that meets 
with disaster is far smaller, and it grows 
steadily less as men learn to take thought 
for the morrow. Our great water supply 
and transportation and manufacturing 
systems look far into the future for what 
we shall eat, what we shall drink, and 
wherewithal we shall be clothed. 

The wonderful capacity of Americans to 
build for the future is due not so much 
to higher intelligence or to exceptional 
natural resources as to a larger degree 
of good will in their relations with each 
other. Never before has so great a body 
of humanity lived together in such a high 
order of good will and mutual confidence. 

These qualities enormously simplify 
human problems and vastly inerease the 
possible range and effectiveness of co- 
operative endeavor. No system of educa- 
tion fits men and women for the Great 
Adventure which does not neue es 
tegrity and good will. 

[Reprinted from Antioch ni 
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Prohibition Results, All Things Boncidered : 


How the Methodists regard the situation; unsatisfactory aspects 


CLARENCE TRUE WILSON 


General Secretary Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 


and Public 


HE ATTITUDE of the Methodist 


Church on prohibition is historic and - 


official. That attitude represents to-day 
the consensus of our ministers and people, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Meth- 
odists everywhere are practically if not 
quite unanimous in their determined sup- 
port of this law, which President Coolidge 
has called “that salutary law.” Our min- 
isters find in their visitations to the 
homes of the people that it has produced 
infinite benefits in the improved moral 
tone of young people. We deny emphati- 
cally that the young people of this decade 
under prohibition are consuming liquors 
in quantities or that they are being 
morally depraved by the operation of the 
prohibition law. The young people of our 
chureh are certainly not drinking. 

So rare is any consumption of liquors 
by young Methodists that it constitutes, 
when it does occur, a scandal and a shock 
to the home, the church, and the com- 
munity. There is drinking among young 
people, of course; but it is very much less 
frequent than when open saloons beckoned 
an invitation from many corners. 

We find better conditions not only in 
the homes where fathers, who once drank, 
are now worthily doing their duty, but in 
homes which have felt the stimulation di- 
rectly traceable to increased production 
and consumption. General business con- 
ditions have benefited by the addition of 
billions of capital and expenditures for- 
merly lost in the till of the saloon, and 
this improvement in prosperity has raised 
the general level of the standard of liv- 
ing of all the people. Especially notice- 
able do our workers find the improved 
diet of the working classes. : 

We have authoritative data that noth- 
ing has done more to improve the health 


_of the people, nothing promises more for 


the future of the nation, than the in- 
crease in the consumption by American 
children of milk, butter, fresh vegetables 
and fruit, and other vitamin-yielding foods. 
The household consumption of milk in the 
dry year of 1922 was fifty gallons. per 
eapita, as compared with forty-two and 
four-tenths per capita in the wet year 
of 1917. 

The largest manufacturers of milk bot- 
tles in the country state that the con- 
sumption of milk bottles in America in- 
ereased during the first six months of 
prohibition fully 35 per cent. While ac- 
curate figures are not available, it is ob- 
vious to any observer that the consump- 
tion of winter vegetables and fruit is 
enormously greater than it was five years 
ago. The consumption of milk is still 
increasing month by month and year by 
year. ; 

Recreational and cultural facilities 
which were practically unknown in pre- 


prohibition times are to be found on every 


hand under prohibition conditions. An- 
other proof of improved conditions is the 
greatly increased number of automobile 


Morals, Methodist Hpiscopal 

Where do the churches stand on 
prohibition? This question comes 
almost daily to THE Recister and the 
accompanying article has been adapted 
for our purpose from the testimony 
of one witness before the United 
States Senate Judiciary Committee. 
It is an example of the sentiment 
common among all religious com- 
munions. 


owners, largely increased school attend- 
ance, and the betterment of the condition 
of the children generally throughout the 
nation. 

Taking into consideration the increase 
in population, crime in the great cities 
has decreased from 147 in every 100,000 
to 68 per 100,000 population in 1924, 

The ‘‘wet” bills propose to destroy the 
Highteenth Amendment and restore the 
conditions which were changed as the 
result of one hundred years of dissatisfac- 
tion and effort, or so to modify the en- 
forcement law as to bring back so-called 
light liquors. 

The people that I represent, nearly 
6,000,000 of the membership of the Church, 
are for the prohibition of liquor traffic 
as it is expressed in the WHighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. 

There is no change of sentiment. 
Propaganda has not weakened the de- 
termination that this shall be a country 
without a saloon in it and without a liquor 
traffic. 

We are quite well satisfied with the 
results of prohibition, considering every- 
thing. In the first place, we have gone 
up against an evil thousands of years 
old, and we have had six years under 
difficulties. We did not expect prohibi- 
tion would bring the millennium in. We 
did not think that it would reform all 
manners and all morals and make godly 
people out of criminals. We had no 
such ideas. We think that the people 
who expect impossibilities of prohibition 
and judge it by standards that it was 
never intended to meet are a good deal 
like the man who wrote a corn syrup 
factory a letter of complaint. He said: 
“T have taken four cans of your corn 
syrup and my corns are not a bit im- 
proved.” 

We think you have to judge prohi- 
bition by what it was intended to do. 
“This is what it was intended to do: It 
was intended to outlaw the liquor traffic 
in the United States of America. It was 
intended to break the partnership of a 
great Christian nation with the organized 
temptation of its citizens. It was in- 
tended to remove legalized temptation 
from the pathway of men, from our 
streets. A man now can get liquor if he 
hunts it, but the liquor traffic is not 
hunting him down on the street cofners 
as he goes to his work, 


Church 


It was intended to break the power of 
the liquor traffic in politics, and I think 
that the high type of citizenship we have 
in these houses on this hill and the high 
type we have in all our Government to- 
day is in part the result of breaking 
the brewer’s power over the nominating 
conventions and their manipulation of 
American politics. We believe we are 
having the cleanest politics to-day the 
nation has known. 

We think that prohibition was  in- 
tended to stop the waste of two and one- 
half billion dollars every year in the 
coffers of the liquor traffic, diverting it 
from the homes of the people who could 
least afford it and making a class of 
drunkards’ hovels all over our country 
of what ought to be American homes. 
Prohibition has done that, and it has 
given us the greatest prosperity that any 
nation in this world ever had. 

There is nothing like the plentiful sup- 
ply of money that to-day circulates in 
the United States. Roger W. Babson 
says we are the richest nation in this 
world—we are the richest nation there 
ever was in the world; and in order to 
prove it, he says there are five billion 
dollars that Americans can spend in new 
enterprises every year. 

In England they have doubled their 
liquor bill. They are spending twice as 
much money for liquor as they did in 
1914. The same is true in France, in 
Belgium, in. Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 
If Americans had doubled their liquor 
bill, we would be spending five billion 
dollars, in round numbers. The pros- 
perity of the country is due to prohibi- 
tion. A traffic officer said to me the 
other day that if this “infernal prohibi- 
tion keeps up” every man, woman, and 
child will own his own automobile and 
there won’t be room enough on the 
streets. The fact is that everything—the 
automobiles, the building of homes, the 
better furnishing of homes, the putting- 
in of baths, is evidence of the good effect 
of prohibition. 

We are frank to say that we are not 
altogether satisfied with some off the 
efforts at enforcement. We do not think 
that any man who does not believe in the 
law ought to be appointed an enforce- 
ment officer. We think that you weaken 
the situation when you put a man to en- 
force any law in a crisis who does not 
believe in it. 

We believe that the drinker of bootleg 
liquor ought to be punished equally with 
the seller—I mean the buyer of bootleg 
liquor ought to be punished equally with 
the seller. A man who patronizes a boot- 
legger hires a criminal to violate law for 
him and represents as dangerous a class 
as we have. 

We think, in view of the fact that 
this law has the dignity of a constitu- 
tional amendment as well as being a law 

(Continued on page 480) 
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Religion Around the World 


Children May Leave School 
for Religious Instruction 


Public-school children in the State of 
New York may legally be excused for a 
half-hour each week to receive religious 
instruction outside the school, according 
to a decision handed down April 25 by 
Supreme Court Justice Ellis J. Staley at 
Albany, N.Y. He denied an application 
for a writ of mandamus made by Joseph 
Lewis, president of the Free Thinkers’ 
Society, to compel the State Commissioner 
of Education to order this practice dis- 
continued throughout the State. The 
case originated in White Plains, N.Y., 
and was brought by Mr. Lewis as a con- 
stitutional test. He alleged that the dis- 
missal of pupils during school hours for 
religious instruction was contrary to the 
constitutional guarantee of religious free- 
dom; that it tended to a union of church 
and state; and that it violated the state 
constitutional provision that “neither the 
State nor any subdivision thereof shall 
use its property or credit or any public 
money, or authorize or permit either to 
be used directly or indirectly in aid or 
maintenance, other than for examination 
and inspection, of any school or institn- 
tion of learning wholly or in part under 
the control or direction of any religious 
denomination, or in which any denomina- 
tional tenet or doctrine is taught.” 

Justice Staley wrote, “The facts in this 
case establish no violation of this coun- 
stitutional, prohibition. The mere ex- 
cusing of pupils at the volition of their 
parents for a half-hour period each week 
to attend religious instruction outside the 
school and at places unrelated to school 
activities, in the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of their religions profession, does 
not constitute the use of public property, 
credit, or money in aid of any institution 
or learning under the control of any reli- 
gious denomination. . . 

“In that respect, this proceeding differs 
materially from the facts in the Mount 
Vernon case, where public property was 
used for the printing of the excuse cards, 
which were printed in the School of In- 
dustrial Arts by the pupils therein; and 
that action was declared ‘unlawful and 
in violation of the state constitution.’ 

“The requirement of the compulsory 
attendance law for attendance during the 
entire time during which public schools 
are in session is not an arbitrary pro- 
vision, but is qualified by the allowance 
of occasional absences not amounting to 
irregular attendance in the fair meaning 
of the term. 

“These absences are permitted by law 
upon excuses allowed by the general rules 
and practice of such school. These rules 
are prescribed by the Board of Education 
in the performance of their duties. 

“The determination of the question of 
what constitutes an excusable absence 
rests in the judgment and sound discre- 
tion of such boards, subject to the super- 
vision of the Commissioner of Education. 

“With the power of discretion existing 
in that regard, if it is lawfully exercised, 
is not abused, and does not amount to 
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permitting irregular attendance in the 
fair meaning of that term, it is not for the 
petitioner nor the Court to substitute 
their notions for those of the authorities 
who are vested by law with such power.” 

After reviewing other technical ad- 
ministrative aspects of the case, Justice 
Staley appealed to these utterances of 
the United States Supreme Court (pre- 
sumably made in the Oregon school law 
decision) to vindicate the right of 
parents to direct the moral training of 
their children and to point out the im- 
portance of such training for good 
citizenship : 

“That the right of the parent to direct 
the training and nurture of the child is 
a fundamental right; 

“That the obligations of citizenship 
require the promotion of a _ spirit of 
patriotic and civic service, and the foster- 
ing in children of moral as well as in- 
tellectual qualities ; 

“That the religious conscience, cong 
viction, and accountability, are the least 
dispensable foundations for good citizen- 
ship and real patriotism ; 

“That moral growth and intellectual 
growth go hand in hand to make the 
essential elements of character and good 
citizenship ; 

“That the right of the State to enforce 
school attendance does not mean that the 
mental and moral development of all 
children must be limited to a common mold 
and that all children must be standard- 
ized; 

“That the regulation does not create 
a union between church and state, or 
teach any sectarianism in the schools, or 
invade the religious freedom or conscience 
of any individual.” 

These propositions, to the non-legal 
minds of parents and religious leaders, 
are the compelling reasons why a half-hour 
of the week’s school work should be 
given to the nurture cf spiritual values 
and they rejoice that the law allows it. 
But Mr. Lewis says that he will appeal 
the case. = 


End Monasticism in Russia 


It is reported that the Holy Synod of 
the Reformed Russian Church has is- 
sued a decree abolishing monasticism in 
the Russian Church, telling the monks 
and nuns that they “must adopt some 
useful pursuit for a livelihood.’ The 
Soviet Government has taken over St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral in Moscow, for the al- 
leged reason that it was being damaged 
by rowdies. This famous place of pil- 
grimage, which cost $14,000,000 to build, 
is one of the renowned architectural 
works of the world. 


— 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, for the last 
twenty-one years pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, and leading modernist in that de- 
nomination, will take office as president 
of Union Theological Seminary on June 
30, when the resignation of Dr. Arthur C. 
McGiffert becomes effective. Dr. Coffin 
has been a lecturer at the Seminary for 
a number of years. 


Race Discrimination False 
to Science, History, Religion 


Science, history, and religion condemn 
him who would deny social equality to 
his fellows, declares Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes in The World To-morrow. Here 
is the gist of the evidence: 

“Science confounds him. Anthropology 
knows nothing about pure races. ‘AS a 
matter of fact,’ says Professor Dorsey, 
in his ‘Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings,’ ‘no anthropologist knows where 
“Caucasian” leaves off, where ‘“Mon- 
golian” begins.’ Biology knows as little 
of superior and inferior races. Superior 
or inferior to what? To one anothe:z, 
from the standpoint of each against the 
other! Where is the external standard of 
absolute value? Color may have physio- 
logical value, but no biological signifi- 
cance. Thin lips, universally character- 
istic of the white, are primitive, apish; 
thick, out-turned lips, like those of the 
Negro, are highly developed, human. The 
African’s long arms are more animal than 
those of the Huropean; his external ear, 
in size and shape, is less animal. Racial 
types differ from one another in physical 
characteristics, but not in spiritual grades. 
We are all superior and all inferior from 
certain standpoints. Absolute separations 
of high and low spring from conceits, 
and not from facts; they exist in pre- 
judice, and not in science. 

“History laughs at him! The black 
plantation hand of Georgia and Missis- 
sippi can look back to ancestors who 
maintained in glory the proudest. civiliza- 
tion of their day. These ancient Africans 
gazed north and saw savage BHuropean 
tribes so ‘low’ as to be beneath their 
contempt. These tribes are now become 
in turn the proud ‘Nordics.’ Will they 
not be fortunate if they endure as long 
as the Chinese? If survival is.any test, 
what group can lay such impressive claims 
to superiority as these yellow men? As 
a matter of fact, of course, we are con- 
cerned in these events of history not with 
blood, but with culture. We are moving 
not at all in the internal realm of essential 
being, but rather in the external realm 
of ‘geography, economics, politics, laws, 
militarism, empire, and social forces gen- 
erally. A thousand influences, playing 
constantly upon the universal substance 
of human nature, lift up and cast down 
nations. 

“Religion damns him! For religion 
brings us to God and to the universal 
kinship of men in God. Men are identical 
in all things that are essential—in their 
organs and sensibilities, their needs and 
appetites, pains and pleasures, their joys, 
sorrows, aspirations, ideals, and affections. 
What are peculiarities of race, national- 
ity, stature, color of skin, texture of hair, 
compared with these basic identities of 
experience and being? What we are, all - 
of us, is men; physically the offspring of 
animals, spiritually the children of God— 
in both cases brethren one of another.” — 
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“May Meetings: The Spirit and the Speakers 


Stressing unity, religious freedom, and the annual happy fellowship 


HH FIRST THOUGHT which comes 
upon examination of the program of 
Anniversary Week is the quantity of it 
all. The second thought, coming no later 
than the time needed for a very hasty 


reading of the thirteen pages of type in 


the announcement folder, is the high 
content of quality in it all. 

Few will be so courageous as to start 
out on Sunday, May 23, with the inten- 
tion of accepting everything offered. A 
number of unavoidable conflicts will pre- 
vent a one hundred per cent. attendance, 
and other meetings of a primarily limited 
or local appeal will help to solve the 
problem for many. 

Unusual interest attaches to the Anni- 
yersary sermon this year, because the 
preacher is Rey. Preston Bradley of Chi- 
cago, whose People’s Church attracts 
the largest Unitarian congregation in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Monday, May 24, is a day to anticipate 
with eagerness. The Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society is to hear F. Ernest 
Johnson, whose report on the prohibition 
situation in the United States attracted 
wide attention in recent weeks. Mr. John- 
son is research secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Dr. Charles Stelzle of New 
York is to speak under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. The Unitarian Laymen’s League 
offers as the feature of its annual meet- 
ing an address on “Religious Freedom— 
A Unifying American Ideal.” Announce- 
ment of the name of the speaker is yet 
to be made. 

Tuesday, May 25, brings the one hun- 
dred and first annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, with 
morning and afternoon sessions and a 
public meeting in the evening to discuss 
“The Faith and Work That Unite.” Ad- 
dresses will be given by Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins of Lynn, Mass. (Universalist) ; 
Dr. Ozora S. Davis, president of Chicago 
Theological Seminary (Congregation- 
alist), and Prof. Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard (Unitarian). 

On Wednesday, May 26, the sessions 
of The Alliance feature the day’s pro- 
gram. In the evening the fifth annual 
Ware Lecture will be given, this year by 
Principal James Smyth of Montreal, on 


“The United Church of Canada—Its: 


Motives, Achievements, and Prospects.” 
The fifth day, Thursday, May 27, is 


given as usual to the Unitarian Sunday 


School Society. The Unitarian Festival 
in the evening is to have as speakers 
Prof. Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard and 
Rey. Bradford Leavitt of Pasadena, 
Calif. Charles H. Strong of New York, 
retiring president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, will preside. 

Friday, May 28, finds the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the center 
of the stage. Efficiency cups will be 
awarded and Rey. Thomas Van Ness of 
Brookline, Mass., will deliver the prin- 
cipal address. 


. 


i Since the American Unitarian Asso- 


7 


ciation is occupying temporary offices, the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has offered 
the facilities of Unity House, at 7 Park 
Square, for the entertainment of dele- 
gates. The Boston Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Union, 48 Boylston Street, will keep 


open house. 

Delegates are urged to purchase return 
half-fare certificates when buying tickets 
to Boston at their home stations. It 
means a large saving to many delegates 
if 250 certificates are received by the 
Hospitality Committee. 

All meetings are open to the public, 
except business meetings and meetings of 
directors, councils, committees, ete. 

The complete program is as follows: 


Sunday, May 23 


10 a.M. Union Service of the church 
schools of greater Boston at the Second 
Church, Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
This service is under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston. ‘The 
address will be given by Rey. Walter S. 
Swisher of Wellesley Hills. 


11 a.m. Regular Services in all the city 
and suburban churches. For preachers and 
special announcements see the daily papers. 


5-7 P.M. Reception to delegates, visitors, 
and friends at the Hale Chapel of the First 
Chureh, corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets, under the auspices of the Hospitality 
Committee. Special recognition will be made 
of the thirtieth anniversary of the founding 


of the Young People’s Religious Union. Light 
refreshments will be served. 

6-7 p.M. Organ Recital in the First. 
Church. William BH. Zeuch, organist. 


‘7.45 p.M. The Anniversary Sermon in Ar- 
lington Street Church. The devotional sery- 
ice will be conducted by the President of the 


American Unitarian Association and Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt of Pasadena, Calif. The 
sermon will be preached by Rev. Preston 


Bradley of Chicago, Ill. Musie by the choir 
of the church under the direction of Ben- 
jamin L. Whelpley, organist. The entire 
ehurech will be open to the public at 7.15. 


Monday, May 24 


9 a.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Hdmund 
B. Young of Northampton, Mass. Raymond 
C. Robinson in charge of the music at these 
services. 

9 am. Meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League at Unity House. 

10 a.m. Public meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Ministers 
(Trinitarian as well as Unitarian) in King’s 
Chapel. Speakers—Rev. Douglas Horton of 
Brookline, Mass., and Rey. Henry Wilder 
Foote of Belmont, Mass. 

11.30 a.m. Annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union at the Bulfinch Place 
Church. Rev. James C. Duncan will preside. 
Business session with report by the Secretary, 
Rey. Houghton Page. Address by Rev. Augus- 
tus P. Reccord, D.D., of Detroit. Luncheon at 
12.15, at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, $1 per plate (reservations must be made 
with the secretary not later than May 15). 
Rev. F. R. Griffin, D.D., of Philadelphia, will 


preside .over the informal speaking after 
luncheon. Discussion. 
2.30 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unita- 


rian Temperance Society in Arlington Street 
Church. Addresses: “The Prohibition Situa- 
tion in America,’ by F. Ernest Johnson, Re- 
search Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; ‘Prohibition 
and the So-Called Crime Wave,” by Hon. San- 
ford Bates, Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Correction. Announcement of winners in 
essay contest on “What Should Young People 
Do About Prohibition?’ Election of officers, 
Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge presiding. 

3.30.P.mM. Annual business meeting of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice at 
Bulfinch Place Church. Reports and election 
of officers. Address by Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. 

3.30 P.M. Tuckerman School. 
ing in King’s Chapel. The President, Rey. 
Walter S. Swisher, will preside. Brief ad- 
dresses by Dean Johnson, Waitstill H. Sharp, 
and others. 

4—5.30 P.M. Mrs. Samuel A Eliot will be 
at home to the wives of Unitarian ministers 
at 25 Reservoir Street, Cambridge. (Take 
Cambridge subway to Harvard Square, thence 
Huron Avenue Car to Reservoir Street). 

4 p.M. WHighteenth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society in the 
vestry of, the Arlington Street Church. All 
interested are invited. 


(Continued on page 10) 


Public meet- 


“Many Did Desire to Speak” 


NNIVERSARY WHEK draws near. 

What “8S. Pepys, Junior” wrote to the 
London Inquirer in anticipation of the 
National Conference meetings of British 
Unitarians in April may not come amiss 
with respect to those gatherings in Boston 
where questions and discussion are an- 
nounced in the order of the meeting. Mr. 
Pepys said in part: 


These many years it is very observeable 
at our Meetings, whether of this sort, or 
at Whit-week, or some other season, how 
those bidden before-hand to give us dis- 
courses on the matter of the day doe 
greatly overpass the time sett for them, 
so that presently there can be but little 
time for the publique who would join in 
the discussing, And whether this be from 
our human nature which do cause each 
one to thinke himself shall be guiltlesse 
in this though all others will exceed, or by 
reason of those who do order our meetings 
misdoubting that none of the generall may 
wish to speak, I know not: but I do find 
it often writ in my diaries, as thus :— 


“These discourses done, many did desire 
to speak, but after a little there must be 


a stop of all talking, so that we may 
come to our dinner.” 
or thus :— 


“For the lack of time for our dis- 
cussions methinks this were less a Con- 
ference than an Audition.” 


Likewise, on occasion do recall how the 
Chairman of the Meetinge do delight to 
show forth most lengthilie how he will by 
no means let his wordes delay us from 
coming to hear the discourses, not per- 
ceiving himself thereby catcht in the act 
of so doing. 

And since I doubt not many be already 
meditating and setting down these dis- 
courses, for our instruction and delight, 
pray, Sir, give me leave by your excellent 
News-sheete to begg of them to use a com- 
mendable Brevitie, which shall not only 
be the Soule of Witt, as we do know, but 
shall obtemper to the desires and occasions 
for others to speak after them, and so 
bring our meetings to be a Conference in 
yery fact, and not in name onlie. 

Which petition if you, Sir, shall think 
fitt to publish, and they to observe, I shall 
be your most obliged and obedient servant. 
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May Meetings: The Spirit 
and the Speakers 
(Continued from page 421) 


5 p.M. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Conducted by Rey. Ralph F. Blanning of Ban- 
gor, Me. 

5.30 p.m. Annual meeting and supper of 
the Guild of Parish Workers in the vestry 
of the Arlington Street Church. 

8 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League at Unity House. Address, 
“Religious Freedom—A Unifying American 
Ideal.” Speaker to be announced. Members 
will be admitted by ticket to the floor, which 
will be reserved for them until 7.50 p.m. The 
gallery will be open to the public. 

8 p.m. Public Meeting of the 
Fellowship for Social Justice in 
Street Church. Rey. Thomas Van Ness will 
preside. Addresses by Dr. Charles Stelzle of 
New York on “The Religion of the New De- 


Unitarian 
Arlington 


mocracy”’: other speakers, 
Tuesday, May 25 
9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 


The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship who 
have died during the year. The address will 
be given by Rey. Raymond Sturtevant of 
Baltimore. 

9.45 a.m. One hundred and first annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in Tremont Temple. Delegates and life 
members will be admitted by ticket to the 
fleor. The galleries will be open to the 
public. The morning session will begin with 
a devotional service, conducted by Rev. H. L. 
Sheffer of Athol, Mass. 

10 a.m. The meeting will be open for the 
introduction of resolutions, the appointment 


of committees, and announcements by the 
Chairman. 
10.15 a.m. Brief reports and addresses in 


regard to certain aspects of the work of the 
Association: The Finance Committee, Henry 
H. Fuller; the Church Extension Committee, 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, D.D.; the Fellowship 
Committee, Rev. George F. Patterson; the 
Building Committee, Isaac Sprague; the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, Rev. Louis C. Corn- 


ish, D.D. 

11.15 a.M. Preliminary Report of the Com- 
mission on Co-operation and Fellowship 
among Liberal Christians. 


11.30 A.M., Report of the Commission on 
Survey, Percy W. Gardner. 

12 m. The President’s Annual Address. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. . 

12.20 p.m. Closing service conducted by 
Rey. Edwin C. Palmer of Lincoln, Neb. 

. 12.30 p.m. Adjournment. 

12.30 p.m. Annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Social Service Council at the Twentieth 
Century Club. General subject, “The Social 
Expression of Religion.”” From the Minister’s 
point of view, by Rev. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland, Ohio. From the Social Worker’s 
point of view, by Robert W. Kelso of Bos- 
ton. Election of officers, Herbert C. Par- 
sons, presiding. Luncheon tickets at $1 may 
be secured of the Secretary, Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

2 p.M. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (Continued). Devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Carlyle Summerbell 
of Roslindale, Mass. 

2.15 P.M. Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Election of officers and directors. 

2.30 P.M. Consideration of a proposed 
amendment to the By-laws of the Association. 

2.45 p.m. Report of the Committee on 
Findings, and completion of the business 
of the Association. 

3.15 P.M. Introduction of representatives 
from other lands: Rey. Thomas Bric Davies, 
Halifax, N.S.; Rev. Wilna N. Constable, War- 
wick, England; Rey. Laszlo Lorinezi, Tran- 


sylvania. 
8.40 P.M. Report of the Ballot Committee. 
3.45 p.m. Brief reports from the Field. 


Rey. Berkeley Blake, Sacramento, Calif.; Rev. 
Arthur B. Coxon, Presque Isle, Me.; Rey. 
David R. Williams, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Bruce 
Swift, Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Rev. Henry F. 
Waring, Memphis, Tenn. 

4.20 P.M. Closing service, 
the President. 

4.30 p.m. Adjournment. 

4.30-6 P.M. Children’s Mission to ‘Chil- 
dren at home at 20 Ashburton Place, 5 p.m. 
Mrs. Murdoch M. Clark, Field Secretary, will 
give a brief outline of the Mission’s accom- 
plishments. 

5 p.M. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
PF pes by Rev. T. H. Billings of Salem, 

ass. 


conducted by 


The Christian Register 


7.45 p.m. Public Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in Arlington Street 
Church. The entire church will be open to 
the public at 7.15. Opening services con- 
ducted by Rey. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell, 


Mass. Addresses on “The Faith and Work 
that Unite,” by Dr._Frederic W. Perkins of 
Lynn (Universalist), President Ozora S&S. 
Davis, of Chicago (Congregationalist), and 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody of Cambridge (Uni- 
tarian). . 
Wednesday, May 26 
9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. | 


The service will be conducted by Rev. Berke- 
ley Blake of Sacramento, Calif. 

10 a.m. Meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
ference in the Hale Chapel of the First 
Church in Boston, 64 Marlborough Street. A 
paper will be read by Rev. Sidney S. Robins, 


Ph.D., of Ann Arbor, Mich. Open to min- 
isters only. : 
10 a.m. Thirty-sixth annual meeting of 


The Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women in Tremont Temple. An- 
nual reports. Business. Rev. Wilna Con- 
stable of Warwick, England, will bring a mes- 
sage from the British League of Unitarian 
Women. Rey. Alexander Szent Ivanyi of 
Transylvania will speak. A collection will 
be taken for the missionary work of The AlIl- 
liance. 

2.30 p.m. Public meeting of The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women in Tremont Temple. The devotional 
service will be conducted by Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe of Lexington, Mass. Address by 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Germantown, Pa., on 
“The Approach to Religious Unity.” Ad- 
dress by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass., on “The Child and the Church.” 

5 p.M. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
under the auspices of the Young -People’s 
Religious Union. Address by Miss Helen 
Fordham Webster of Lexington, Mass. Devo- 
tional service conducted by Abbot Peterson, 
Jr., of Brookline, Mass. 

8 p.m. The Ware Lecture on “The United 
Church of Canada—Its Motives, Achieve- 
ments and Prospects,” will be given in Arling- 
ton Street Church by Principal James Smyth, 
LL.D., of Montreal. The opening services 
will be conducted by Rev. H. H. Saunderson 
of Boston and Rey. Erie Davies of Halifax, 
N.S. This is the fifth of the annual lectures 
to be given on the Foundation established in 
honor of the distinguished services of three 
generations of the Ware family to the cause 
of pure Christianity. Congregational sing- 
ing. Doors open to the public at 7.30 o’clock. 
No tickets required. 

8 p.m. Annual meeting of the Religious 
Arts Guild at Hale Chapel of the First 
Church. Address by the president, Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, D.D., “How to Bridge 
the Gulf Between Religion and Art. Prac- 
tical Suggestions.” Discussion opened by 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, Thompson Stone, 
and Waldemar H. Ritter. 


Thursday, May 27 


9 a.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
The Communion Service will be conducted by 
Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D.D. The ad- 
dress will be given by Rev. Alfred Manches- 
ter of Salem. : : 

9.45 a.m. Annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society at Unity House, 
Park Square. Devotional service. Reports of 
the clerk, the treasurer, and the chairman of 
the Nominating Committee. 

10.20 a.m. Appointment of committees and 
transaction of business. 

11. a.m. Address by the president of the 
Society, Dr. Arthur BE. Morgan. 

11.30 a.M. Election of officers. 

12 m. Address. (Speaker to be announced.) 

12.30 p.m. Noon recess. 

11 a.m. Cheerful Letter Conference in 


Bulfinch Place Church. 


11 a.M. ‘Cwenty-second annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society in Hale 
Chapel of the First Church. Annual busi- 
ness meeting, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote pre- 
siding, followed by an illustrated address by 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., on “The Unitarian 
Churches of Boston Sixty-five Years Ago.” ~ 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon of the Meadville 
Alumni Association at Bulfinch Place Church. 
Speakers, Rey. Franklin C. Southworth, Pres- 
ident of the Meadville Theological School, 
will speak on the removal of the School to 
Chicago, and Dean Willard L. Sperry of the 
Haryard Divinity School, will give an ad- 
dress on “Education for the Ministry.” For 
tickets apply to the Hospitality Committee. 

1 p.M. Luncheon and meeting of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry at 
Bulfinch Place Church. Applications should 
be sent to Rev. Otto HE. Duerr, 26 Fenton 
Avenue, Laconia, N.H. 


(10) [May 6 1926. 


Foundation Gifts” 


The trustees of Unitarian Foundation, 
Ine., have announced that all gifts re- 
ceived by the Foundation which are 
designated for the benefit of any one of 
the denominational bodies, for which the 
Foundation is now acting as fiscal agent, 
have been and will continue to be paid 
over to the designated beneficiaries, with- 
out in any way affecting the right of these 
beneficiaries to receive their proportionate 
share in undesignated funds. This means 
that designated gifts will be paid directly 
to the beneficiary indicated and that 
thereafter the undesignated money will be 
divided in accordance with the allotments 
already published. 

This statement, according to the sec- 
retary and acting treasurer, George G. 
Davis, was issued to correct a mis- 
apprehension on the part of some 


‘prospective donors that designated gifts 


would release undesignated money to be 
divided among other agencies. 


2 p.M. Afternoon session of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society at Unity House, 
Park Square. Unfinished business. 


2.15 p.M. Addresses: 
1. “The Use of Dramatics in Church-School 


Education.” Mrs. Isabel K. Whiting, 
author of “Dramatic Services of Wor- 
ship.” 


2. “Building the Church School.” Miss 
-Gertrude Taft, Director of Religious Edu- 
cation of the First Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


3. “The Use of the Bible in Character- 
Building.”” Dr. Adelaide T. Case, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Religious Education, 
Teachers College, New York. 


2.30 P.M. Post-Office Mission Conference 
in vestry of Arlington Street Church. 

5 p.m. Vesper Service at the First Church, 
conducted by Rev. William A. Atkinson of 
Houlton, Me. 


6.30 p.m. Tinitarian Festival at Copley 
Plaza Hotel. The chairman of the Festival 
Committee, Albert Harrison Hall, will pre- 
sent the presiding officer of the evening, 
Charles H. Strong of New York. Speakers— 
Prof. Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard Uni- 


versity and Rev. Bradford Leavitt of Pasa- 


dena, Calif. Tickets on sale at the Book- 
shop, 16 Beacon, Street, on and after Mon- 
day, May 17. Dinner tickets, $3.50 each. 


Seats in the boxes at $1.50, $1.25, $1.00 and 
$0.75. Foyer tickets $0.50. General ad- 
mission after 7.30 pP.M., $0.25. Mail orders 
for tickets should be addressed to Mr. N. 
Winthrop Robinson, 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 


Friday, May 28 


9, aM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rey. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman of Portland, Me. 

10 a.m. Conference of Alliance presidents 
in vestry of Arlington Street Church. 

5 p.m. Thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union at the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester. Informal re- 
ception. 

5.30 p.m. Annual dinner under the aus- 
pices of the South Middlesex and Boston 
Federations. Tickets, $0.75 each. Applica- 
tions for tickets should reach the Y. P. R. U. 
Anniversary Week Committee, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, before May 19. Addresses 
by Rey. Thomas Van Ness of Brookline and 
others. Award of Efficiency Cups. 

7.30 p.m. Devotional service led by Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper of Florence, followed by a 
business meeting. 

9.30 p.m. Dancing in the Parish House. 


- Saturday, May 29 


8 p.m. Out-of-door picnic of the 
Middlesex and Boston Federations of 
Young People’s Religious Union at ing 
Grove, Wellesley Hills. Games and sports in 
the afternoon; box luncheon; dancing in the 
evening. All Unitarian young inv 


“Buy Up the Moments’”’ 


One good way for utilizing your spare moments is to devote them to reading. 


economy of time is one evidence ofa well-spent life. 


A wise 


“Buy up the moments as they go” is a rule 


of life whereby may be laid the foundations not only of spiritual integrity but of a sound cul- 

ture. When you travel, take a book in your pocket. Form the habit of always having good literature within 
easy reach, in order that, when you have a few minutes to spare—when you are waiting for somebody to keep 
an appointment or for a ‘committee meeting to begin—you can dip your mind into “the purest wells of Hinglish 
undefiled.” The amount of reading you can thus manage to accomplish is literally amazing. Sir Robert Hart 


was, for many years, head of the Chinese Customs Service. 


True Englishman that he was, he liked his cup of 


afternoon tea. It was his habit to keep ready to his hand some volume of the classics which he could take up 


while waiting for the tray to be brought in. 


It is said that by thus making use of his opportunities, through 


many years of active life, he managed to read not only the Lliad and Odyssey gut all of the Divine Comedy, 
the Faérie Queene, Shakespeare, and much else besides! 


Harvard Hymns 
WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


THe HARVARD UNIVERSITY HYMN BOOK. 
Edited by Edward Caldwell Moore and Archt- 
bald Thompson Davison. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. ‘ 

The editors have done a notable work 
in compiling this hymn book, with its 
three hundred and four texts set to one 
hundred and twenty-one melodies. The 
reviewer agrees so heartily with all that 
they have said and done that he is tempted 
to deal in superlatives and call it the 
“best hymn book ever published.” As will 
be seen, however, so high an _ estimate 
depends upon the point of view. 

At the outset, it may be said that, with 
the possible exception of one or two of 
the more difficult Bach chorales, every 
one of these hymns is a “congregational 
hymn,” singable by the average congrega- 
tion. Professor Moore explains in his 
preface that “there is much devotional 
poetry, some of it of a. high order, which 
is not adapted for use in public worship. 
Meditations are not easy to sing, at least 
not in chureh. That which is essentially 
individual in religious experience does not 
readily lend itself to corporate expres- 
sion. . .. A hymn, in the sense in which 
we have to do with it, implies a body of 
worshipers. It expresses a common feel- 
ing which seeks and finds fulfillment in 
the joy or pain, the love and hope, of 
others.” These hymns are intended to 
yoice a common spirit of worship. This 
naturally excludes hymns of mystic adora- 
tion, especially those which have to do 
with a direct, personal, and subjective ex- 
perience. 

Some will be disappointed to discover 
familiar old hymns set to unfamiliar tunes. 
“The task of selecting music for congrega- 
tional use presents many difficulties,” says 
Professor Davison. ‘Not the least of 
these arises from the associations which 
gather about tunes, either alone, or in con- 
junction with hymns. ... Yet the least 
inquiry will show how little agreement 
exists upon these points.... Many of 
these associations are in fact fortuitous.” 
He says, further, that “the ideas expressed 
es et & the language 


ot 
. 


and not in the music. It is the function 
of the music to provide a medium for the 
corporate expression of those ideas.” 
Mirabile dictu! Here is a professor of 
music claiming that the words of hymns 
are important—indeed, of first importance ! 
Would that there were more like him! 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” is in- 
cluded in the collection, but not to the 
tune “St. Gertrude.” Old fogies will not 
like this. It is set to the tune of a Ger- 
man chorale—a very fine chorale, too. 
Perhaps there is pro-German propaganda 
here, who knows? a militant hymn set to 
a German tune? Professor Davison ex- 
plains that “there are hymn-texts which 
convey religious ideals in terms of secular 
activities, as, for example, ‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers’ We have avoided the 
obvious and traditional procedure of em- 
ploying secular music for such texts, and 
sought tunes which would afford a more 
suitable medium for the expression of the 
underlying religious sentiment.” The re- 
viewer has always claimed that St. 
Gertrude, with its trite alternation of 
tonic and dominant chords in the refrain, 
is secular, and he is glad to see it reset. 
Professor Davison believes that “by en- 
couraging singing in unison, a heartier 
congregational participation will be 
achieved. The timidly ineffective singing 
in our churches is often due to an effort 
to sing in harmony.’ Let those who dis- 
agree with him hie them to a Lutheran 
church, preferably in South Germany, on a 
festival occasion and hear the stately 
singing of a chorale by a great congrega- 
tion, most of whom are men—all in unison 
—while a magnificent organ under the 
hands of a skilled organist supplies a rich 
harmonic substructure. Then he will 
learn what congregational singing really 
can be under the right conditions. 
Although Professor Davison has drawn 
heavily upon the Bach four-part arrange- 
ments of Lutheran chorales, it would not 
be just to leave the impression that they 
are given an undue prominence in this 
book. As he says, his hymn tunes “in- 
clude nearly all the main types of Chris- 
tian congregational song—plain song, folk 
song and traditional melodies, medieval 
tunes ...a_ selection from the early 
Protestant Psalters, and some of the best 


A. R.H. 


English and American hymns of the last 
two centuries.” 

The book has valuable biographical 
notes on authors and composers. The 
arrangements are as nearly authentic 
as possible. Professor Moore has added 
responsive readings for various occasions. 
The format of the book is dignified and 
beautiful, as becomes.a work from the 
Harvard University Press. It is safe to 
say that it will be a long time ere this 
work is equaled. 


“The Happy Warrior” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE AMERICAN. By 
Edward H. Cotton. With an Introduction by 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, Inc. Three editions: English 
$1.50; Italian (paper) $1.00; English-Italian 
$2.00. 

Theodore Roosevelt has already become 
to many Americans an ideal figure, half 
real, half mythical. He is the heroic 
knight, sans peur et sans reproche, joust- 
ing against all wrong. He is “Valiant 
for Truth.” He is Mr. Greatheart. 

Mr. Cotton, who has already given ex- 
pression to this aspect of Roosevelt’s 
character in his book, The Ideals of 
Theodore Roosevelt, has endeavored in 
the present book to set forth the man 
who exemplified all that was finest in 
the aspirations of America. As such he 
has drawn a man who appeals to the 
imagination. Whether he is fighting the 
Spoils System as a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, or the corrupt ring 
of Tammany Hall, or the Spaniards at 
San Juan Hill, or the unscrupulous rail- 
road companies of New York, or the 
great trusts of the nation, he is always 
the ideal American, the voice of America 
incarnate. Americanism, as Mr. Cotton 
points out, was a passion to Mr. Roose- 
velt, almost a religion to him. He in- 
sisted that Americanism was always a 
question of spirit, conviction, and purpose, 
never of creed or birthplace. He was 
ready to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
all true Americans, never asking as to 
their ancestry or their creed. 

This is an important aspect of the 
man’s character, perhaps the most im- 
portant, and the author has drawn a 
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striking portrait. Simple, straightfor- 
ward, stirring, and brief, this life is al- 
together the best within its. scope which 
has yet been drawn. As for its brevity, 
it is alone in the field. No other bio- 
grapher has attempted the exceedingly 
difficult task of bringing within the com- 
pass of two hundred pages the wide 
sweep of this man’s vision and the ex- 
traordinary range of his interests. Yet 
the task sooner or later had to be done. 
There are many who ought to have the in- 
spiration which comes from the knowl- 
edge of Roosevelt’s aims and ideals who 
will never read the more exhaustive 
works about him. Here, in very few 
words, an inspiring picture is drawn 
which many will find and read. 

It was a happy thought to issue the 
Italian translation, and the UHnglish- 
Italian edition simultaneously with the 
Wnglish. Thus the form of the book 
itself becomes a tribute to Roosevelt’s 
interest in Americanization. The name of 
Professor George La Piana, of Harvard 
University, is assurance of the merit of the 
Italian translation. The reviewer hopes 
that the little book may soon appear in 
other languages as well. So the good 
work will proceed. The present edition 
ean be used to advantage, not simply in 
Americanization centers—it can be used 
with great profit also by those who are 
learning the Italian language. 

The reviewer has not always been an 
enthusiastic admirer of Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies. It is, perhaps, a tribute to the 
writer’s impartiality, therefore, that the 
book could be read with such great in- 
terest and approval. The author is not 
blindly partisan. He writes with admi- 
ration, but also with sanity and restraint. 

John Morley, while on a visit to this 
country, said he had seen two great won- 
ders of nature—‘“‘Niagara Falls and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” To the mind of the 
reviewer, who lays down this book, the 
wonder of Niagara is tame compared with 
the wonder that was Theodore Roosevelt. 

0.8. J. 


Maidenhood Then 


O GENTEEL LADY! By Esther Forbes. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Who Hsther Forbes is, we do not know. 
But if this is her first novel, she certainly 
has in her the making of a fiction writer 
of no little power. Though crude in 
places, and revealing here and there the 
hand of the amateur, chiefly in the loose- 
ness of its plot, her story is by no means 
lacking in interest. It contains much 
deserving of honest praise. We confess 
to having read it through with growing 
interest to the final page. O Gentecl 
Lady! is a romance of Boston in the days 
of crinoline and Piccadilly weepers. Its 
purpose is to prove that, in those prim 
days, maidenhood was not greatly dif- 
ferent from what it is to-day. . Then, as 
now, there were flappers who were prone 
to fling their caps over the windmills of 
conventional society. Lanice Bardeen 
(what a name for a heroine!) comes from 
Amherst to Boston to live with a retired 
Salem sea captain and his emancipated 
daughter at their home on Beacon Street. 
She dabbles in art and takes up lit- 
erature; has a scandalous romance with 


Bos- 
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an English adventurer; eventually goes 
to Europe whence, in good time, she re- 
turns to marry a Harvard professor and 
retire with him to his Concord home.: The 
atmosphere of old Boston and the conver- 
sation of the period is well reproduced. 
Bits of literary reminiscence are likewise 
introduced in a way both plausible and 
original. Dr. Holmes, Emerson, Mrs. 
Stowe, the Alcotts, Carlyle, George Bliot, 
Browning, and Tennyson make brief ap- 
pearances. The heroine in hoop skirts 
is none the less something of a minx. 
And her reality is unquestionable. Miss 
Forbes’s lack of experience reveals itself, 
primarily, in her inability to bring her 
story to an adequate conclusion. It might 
have ended at least twice before it ac- 
tually does so. Barring this, and a few 
minor faults manifestly born of inex- 
perience, it is distinctly worth while. 
We shall look for her next novel with in- 
terest. : A. R. H. 


Social Work in England 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE SOCIAL WORKER. 
By Elizabeth Macadam, M.A. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. 


This study, undertaken by the Hon- 


orary Secretary of Joint University Coun-- 


cil for Social Studies in England, contains 
a detailed account of the beginnings of 
social work and its slow development in 
England. Its value is likely to be mainly 
historic—at least in America, where the 
process of development has been an in- 
version of that in England. In England, 
the universities, earlier than in this 
country, felt the appeal of social work. 
Representing the peak of social and in- 
tellectual life, they undertook to train for 
service among the lowly and working 
class. The effort to project economic and 
social theories among people needing sc- 
cial service has never been a success. In 
America, on the other hand, men and 
women keen for service, already some- 
what familiar with working-class condi- 
tions, out of which many of them sprang, 
have assailed the universities to give 
them what is needed for their work. 
Consequently, many students are setting 
up an appropriate and substantial back- 
ground in their college work, to which 


they add the vocational training under’ 


in the various 
social 


professional standards 
schools devoted to training for 
service. 

The age-old traditions, vested interests, 
and ways of doing things—ways unsuited 
for current use—haye made development 
in England far slower than in this coun- 
try. Miss Macadam pays high tribute to 
the work in this country, yet in her few 
months’ visit much of its greatest value 
escaped her. If any Americans engaged 
in this service have occasion to feel de- 
pressed, because they can so slowly re- 
shape this world nearer to their heart’s 
desire, they may read this book to ad- 
vantage. One outstanding difference is 
to be noted. In England, the worker 
starting from the university end is far 
more insistent upon the social—that is, 
political—control of social resources and 
need. American social workers are less 
qualified than the English to enter the 
arena of politics. Ww. F. @. 
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Scotch Modernism 


HeatHpr Hpretics. By Marshall N. Goold. 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Among the many good novels published 
during the current season, this story 
measures up to the best of them. I 
fact, it compares favorably with the earlier 
work of Sir James Barrie and Ian Mac- 
laren. Mr. Goold knows his Scotland. 
His portraits of Scottish rural character 
are painted with insight and power. 
Heather Heretics is the romance of a 
country parson just out of the theological 
school, whose fate it is to begin his 
career at the moment when the gathering 
conflict of the U. P.’s and the Wee Frees 
threaten to divide the Scottish kirk in 
twain. Himself a liberal, a muscular 
Christian, boyish, genuine, and lovable, 
Donald Strachan has a pretty hard time 
of it, though everything comes out right 
in the end. Through varied incidents, 
both grave and gay, interspersed with 
colorful descriptions of rural scenery, the 
plot moves forward in steady progress. 
It involves a pretty love story, while - 
casting many a revealing light upon the 
deeper principles concerned with its un- 
folding. Yet what the reader is most: 
likely to remember, after all, is the sunny 
humor pervading these pages—a humor 
which smacks of the soil, is clean, orig- 
inal, and always funny. In The Window 
in Thrums there is nothing better than 
the account of David’s first sermon, or of 
his trial sermon before the Presbytery. 
A good story, rich in honest feeling, spir- 
itual insight, and warm human sympathy, 
its pages ringing with deep-throated 
laughter, Heather Heretics is certain to 
win the approval of all lovers of good 
fiction, both lay and clerical. AS Ry Bie 


Tabloid Reviews 

THn CHRISTIAN’S PERSONAL RELIGION. By 
Clarence Tucker Craig. The Methodist Book 
Concern. 75 cents net. 

This volume of 120 pages, of the series 
“Studies in Christian Living,” is a com- 
prehensive outline to be used in teaching 
young people “true religion.” This the 
author thinks of as “having its roots deep 
in the soil of human experience and so 
becomes a fact and not an empty theory 
merely.” This is a good point of view for 
the study of religion. It demands a free- 
dom from dogma and obsolete thought- 
forms which few consistently hold. 

H. F. B. 


THe ScrpNcE or Eyerypay Lirn. By Hdgar 
F. Van Buskirk and Edith L. Smith. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 

This is a textbook in general science, 
a subject which has rapidly come to the 
fore in the past few years, especially in 
our junior high schools. Under five major 
topics of Air, Water, Food, Protection, and 
the Work of the World, a series of proj- 
ects are presented which, if carried out, 
lead to the formulation of general prin- 
ciples. The book contains a wealth of 
information which every intelligent man 
and woman ought to possess. It is in- 


.tended, however, as a teaching manual 


for children from twelve to sixteen. . 


Mother Bear Follows Good Advice 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


_Long years ago, on a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon, away up in the wilds of 
Northern Michigan, a mother bear went 
out to walk with her twins. She of 
course thought those children of hers 
were the most perfect babies in the woods. 
The baby bears wore their soft new fur 
eoats that day and were so full of life 
and joy and merry play, it is no wonder 
a man wished to take them home to his 
children for pets. 

This was in the early days when settlers 
were trying to make farms in the deep 
forests, and built their log houses in the 
clearings. 

About the time the mother bear started 
for a walk with her twins that afternoon, 
a farmer and his wife set out on a short 
journey through the forest. They were 
little Ella’s great-grandfather and great- 
grandmother, and they were brave as 
brave could be and good, too. The farmer 
and his wife were going to church, and as 
the church was miles away they had to 
start early if they hoped to be in time for 
evening service. Their names were Mr. 
and Mrs. Riggs. They were young then, 
and how they would have laughed if any 
one had ever thought of speaking of them 
of Great-grandmother Riggs and great- 
grandfather Riggs. Their jolly children 
would have laughed, too. 

Children of the early settlers had to be 
brave, and as the little Riggs children 
were brave as any in the North country, 
they were left at home by themselves 
when their father and mother went to 
chureh. The older boys and girls had to 
stay behind to take care of the little ones. 

The reason Mr. and Mrs. Riggs walked 


was because they knew a short cut to the. 


church by way of an old Indian trail. 
The Indian trail was so narrow that the 
settlers could not drive through the woods 
that way with their horses and wagons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Riggs were walking quietly 
through the forest, one behind the other, 
when they reached an open space in the 
deep woods where sunshine lighted a lovely 
spot that seemed like a room with four 
green walls. 

“Hush,” warned the farmer, “I see a 
bear cub!” ~ 

“And I see another; there are two,” 
his wife whispered softly. 

Sure enough, in the sunlit clearing, the 
bear twins were having a merry time 
rolling over and over like two big balls 
of fur. 

Suddenly the old mother bear saw Mr. 
Riggs standing so tall and black in his 
best Sunday clothes. She told her babies 
to climb a tree, and stepping out where 


a 


she could be seen, she said to Mr. Riggs, 
“Gr—gr—gr—gr—row]1!” 

The babies scrambled up a tree, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Riggs stepped back into the 
thicket. Said Mr. Riggs in a whisper to 
Mrs. Riggs: 

“You get behind this big tree, and keep 
back here out of sight and watch the 
bears while I run home to get my gun. 
Then I’ll come back and shoot the old 
mother bear and after church we can 
carry the cubs home to the children for 
pets.” 

Mrs. Riggs didn’t like this idea. It 
seems strange, but she wasn’t a bit afraid 
to stay and watch the bears while Mr. 
Riggs ran back for his gun. Mrs. Riggs, 
though, believed that Mr. Riggs should 
walk straight along to church and not 
shoot a good mother bear and steal her 
children, especially on Sunday. She was 
sure that if they waited a few minutes 
the mother bear would take her babies 
far away from the old Indian trail where 
white men walked, and do no harm toa 
church-going man and his wife. 

Mr. Riggs listened politely, but he only 
smiled at her ideas, and home he ran for 
his gun with his coat-tails flying. They 
had started so early for church that there 
was plenty of time; but Mrs. Riggs 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for the mother 
bear and her little ones. 

After Mr. Riggs ran down the trail 
and the mother bear saw him go, she 
seemed to think that there was no longer 
any danger, so she told the babies they 
could come down and play. Instead of 
tumbling about in the clearing again, the 
baby bears began chasing each other up 
and down the big tree. It was one of 
the prettiest sights that Mrs. Riggs ever 
saw in the woods. The mother bear 
seemed to think the same thing. She 
looked so proud and happy that Mrs. Riggs 
made up her mind that she would not 
let Mr. Riggs shoot his gun that peaceful 
Sunday afternoon. 

Time passed quickly while the bear cubs 
played and the mother bear seemed to be 
smiling as she watched them. At last, 
when Mrs. Riggs knew that Mr. Riggs 
would be there in another minute or two, 
she did a brave thing. She let the mother 
bear know that there was danger near. 

“Oo-hoo, o0o-hoo! Mother Bear,” she 
ealled in a loud, clear voice. “You take 
your babies and run. Take your babies 
and run.. Take them and run or you'll be 
shot by a gun. Fly, Mother Bear, fly.” 

The mother bear immediately followed 
Mrs, Riggs’s advice. She walked about 


three steps toward the place where Mrs. 


Riggs was hiding, and then in a way of 
her own, she called the twins to come 


from the trees. They minded. Mrs. Riggs 
told her own children afterwards that it 
was amusing to see how quickly those 
babies slid down the tree and went in the 
trail ahead of their mother. Neither of 
those wildwood babies said “Wait a 
minute,” when their mother called. 

Just before the bear family went out of 
sight into the thick woods, the mother 


. & 
Enough for Everybody 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The robins are back in the orchard, 
The finches at home in the vines; 
The birdhouse was taken by bluebirds, 
The jays pick the sturdy old pines. 


My neighbor has russet wee “wren-ters” ; 
And flickers that call but to bore. 

The scrub oaks are lively with grosbeaks, 
The rancher has swallows galore. 


And down by the waterfall misty, 
The ouzels are skimming through spray ; 
While thick in the willows and alders, 
The blackbirds are chatting all day. 


Give thanks for the blessing of bird-song! 
No cheerier music I’ve found ; 

And every glad morning I’m grateful 
There are plenty of birds to go round! 


be 


bear looked back and bowed politely. Mrs. 
Riggs always believed that she was saying 
as one mother to another, “I thank you!” 

When the farmer came about five 
minutes later, he was happy because he 
expected to shoot a bear. He had been 
running so fast he was too warm for com- 
fort, and his face was red; his necktie 
was twisted around under his left ear, 
and he looked funny all in his Sunday 
clothes, and carrying a gun. 

“The bears have gone!” Mrs. Riggs told 
him, and she tried not too look too 
pleased. When Mr. Riggs spoke of fol- 
lowing the bears, she reminded him that 
it wouldn’t be right for him to go hunting 
on Sunday; what could he tell his chil- 
dren? Mr. Riggs was disappointed. After 
a minute he said: 

“T am glad you are safe, mother. It 
was a mistake to leave you here alone!” 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Riggs answered, cheer- 
fully. “I don’t think it was a mistake. 
I think it was the best thing that could 
have happened. I am sorry, though, that 
you have to carry your gun to church; it 
doesn’t look right!’ 

That night, after the evening service 
at the church, when the family were to- 
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gether again in the log house, Mrs. Riggs 
smiled when she tucked her babies in bed ; 
she was glad that Mother Bear was also 
tucking her babies in bed somewhere at 
home in the green forest. 

[All rights reserved] 
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The Forget-me-not 


When to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 

There came a little blue-eyed one— 
All timidly it came— 

And standing at the Father’s feet 
And gazing in His face, 

It said with low and timid voice, 


And yet with gentle grace, 

“Dear Lord, the name thou gavest me, 
Alas, I have forgot.” 

The Father kindly looked on him 


And said, “Forget-me-not.” 


—Emily Bruce. Roelofson. 


Sentence Sermon 
The Lord is good to all. Psalm calv. 9. 


Peggy Parker’s May-Day Surprise 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


May day dawned bright and clear, 
warm assummer. And that probably made 
a great many people happy. But one was 
happier than every single pupil who at- 
-tended school in the little white school- 
house. School usually kept till four 
o’clock ; but Miss Merriweather had said, 
the day before, that if each pupil would 
come at half-past eight instead of nine, 
bringing a picnic lunch as well as a noon 
lunch, she would give them a half-hour be- 
sides. so then they would be out at three. 
That would give them plenty of time for a 
picnic trip to High Top Hill, where they 
would find wake-robins and anemones and 
arbutus blooms on the sunny side of the 
big bowlders that were scattered over the 
sunny side of the hill. It is the finest 
picnic spot in the world, they believe. 

The day kept on as beautifully as it had 
begun, and it was a happy fourteen that 
burst out of the little white schoolhouse 
at three o’clock sharp, and took the 
shortest cut to their favorite picnic ground. 

“Just like summer!” said Johnny Hor- 
ner, as they skipped along. “Almost warm 
enough—p’r’aps ‘tis warm enough—for the 
toads to be out. Maybe we'll see one 
swallowing his skin!” 

“What?” exploded Peggy Parker. 

“Taking off its old coat, and swallowing 
it. Then there’s a bright new coat under- 
neath. Wouldn’t it be great if boys could 
get new suits that way? I guess my 
mother would be pleased !” 

“You think you’re fooling me, Johnny 
Horner, don’t you? But you're not! The 
idea! Toads don’t do any such thing!’ 

“But they do, honest, Peggy!’ declared 
Johnny earnestly. 

“Pooh!” said Peggy. 

The other scholars took Johnny’s part— 
all but Betty Martin and Kitty Hollis and 
Davy Burns, who didn’t know. They had 
heard of such a thing, but never had 
seen it, they said. 
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Even Miss Merriweather sided with 
Johnny. But there was such a twinkle 
in her eyes that Peggy still believed it 
was a sort of belated April Fool joke. 
And there was so much talk about it, 
and so many funny things said, that by 
the time the picnic lunch was eaten she 
was almost cross. When they went to 
hunt for flowers, she started off all by 
herself. She went toward the old gray 
bowlder, nearly at the top of the hill, 
where she had found lovely wake-robins 
the year before; and as she went she 
remembered that at the last Fourth of 
July picnic on the hill she had found an 
old gray toad sitting outside his hole 
under the big rock. He had looked so 
solemn she laughed to remember him. 

“T wonder—” she said as she came close 
to his home. And then she tiptoed, though 
she didn’t know why. Around a clump of 
fresh young birch sprouts she stole. And 
there, at the door, as before, was Friend 
Toad. Very old and rusty-looking he 
was. But he was not sitting still. He 
was wiggling, stretching! And presently, 
as he wriggled and stretched, his old coat 
began to split. More, more, all along his 
broad back. He tugged and pulled at it, 
and it began to slip off, and— 

“TI believe that is what he’s going to do!” 
gasped Peggy. And for a second she was 
glad no one saw her. Next second she 
was sensible Peggy again. And she tip- 
toed away, and ran down hill, and called 
the others. And they came hurrying, as 
quietly as fourteen boys and girls and 
their teacher can hurry, and peeped 
through the bushes, and— 

That was what he was doing! Such fun 
to see him! He wiggled and twisted and 
tugged, as it went slowly down his throat, 
through his wide mouth. And suddenly 
the last bit flipped out of sight. And there 
he sat, in a perfectly new, fresh, shining 
suit. : 

Just as Johnny had said! 


But nobody said “I told you so!” to. 


Pe a 
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Boy and Girl Editors 


About eight hundred girls and boys, high- 
school and normal-school students, re- 
cently attended the second yearly conven- 
tion of the Scholastic Press Association 
at Columbia University, New York City. 
Editors of high-school and normal-school 
magazines and newspapers they were, and 
represented seventeen States, the District 
of Columbia, the Canal Zone, and Canada. 
From eleven to nineteen ranged the ages 
of these young editors. 

Silver cups were the first-prize awards 
for the best student publications, The high 
schools were divided into three classes: 
those numbering more than one thousand 


students, those numbering between five 


hundred and one thousand, and those with 
five hundred or fewer. Theawards follow: 


MAGAZINE AWARDS 


Best magazines edited by students of 
senior high schools—The Quest, published 
by Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; The Lit, published by Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N.J.; The 
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Homespun, published by Central High 


School, Greensboro, N.C. 
Best magazines edited by students of 
junior high schools—The WNor’easter, of 


Northeastern Junior High School, Somer-_ 


ville, Mass.; The Broadcaster, published 
by the Nashua Junior High School, of 
Nashua, N.H. 


Best normal-school magazine—The 


Norm, published by the Philadelphia Nor- 


mal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWSPAPER AWARDS 


Best senior-high-school newspapers— 
The Polaris Weekly, of North High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn.; High Life, 


published by the High School of Greens- 
boro, N.C.; The Reserve Record, published 
by Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio. : 

Best junior-high-school - newspapers— 
The Review, of Junior High School No. 
2, Trenton, N.J.; The Magnet, of Parkers- 
burg Junior High School, Parkersburg, 
W.Va. 

Best normal-school newspaper—The 
Junior College Journal, published by 
Junior Teachers’ College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The enterprising young delegates from 
the Greensboro, N.C., schools motored all 
the way to New York and home again in a 
Ford truck lent by the Greensboro Daily 
Record. The Greensboro Chamber of 


Commerce supplied the gasoline, and every- 
body felt well repaid when the young 


editors returned with two prizes for the 
Greensboro schools. 


te 
In Strict Confidence 


MARJORIE DILLON 


A boy I know went home from school, 
As hollow as a drum; 

TI’ll tell you what he put away, 
But promise you'll keep mum. 


Three doughnuts and a saucer pie, 
A chunk of gingerbread; 

A bunch or two of juicy grapes, 
Two apples, ripe and red. 


A quarter of a lollypop,. 
A piece of marble cake. 
‘ (He couldn’t manage all of it— 
He had—a—funny ache.) 


. His mother couldn’t understand, 
’T was quite a mystery— 
That supper didn’t interest him. 
That boy—I know—was me! 


May 
MARY L. T. TUFTS 


Freed from caps and heavy coats, 
We, at last, can play. 

There is not a better month | 
Than the month of May. 


Marbles, roller-skates, and hoops, 
Come into their own; 

Damp and chill of other days, 
Maytime will atone. 


Come out, every one of you, 


Come outdoors and play; — a 
There is not a better month, Se 


Than the month of May. 


ne 
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“Every Year Endow One Outpost” 


Constructive, forward-going liberalism urged at Valley Conference 


HE SPRING SESSION of the Connec- 

ticut Valley Conference, which those 
present declared by vote to be “one of 
the most satisfactory and inspiring in 
years,” was held in the Unitarian Church 
at Florence, Mass., on Sunday and Mon- 
day, April 18 and 19. The general sub- 
ject for the Conference was “Construc- 
tive Liberalism,” and each _ speaker 
brought with him a different though de- 
finite contribution to this topic—giving 
to the meetings as a whole more of unity 
than is usual at conference sessions. 


+ 


A laymen’s supper was served Sunday 
evening, at which representatives of dif- 
ferent chapters spoke; and an address, 
“The Laymen’s Stake in Religious Free- 
dom,” was given by William L. Barnard, 
executive vice-president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Declaring that the 
reason why religious freedom is truly 
imperiled to-day is because few liberals 
appreciate that danger is immediate and 
real, Mr. Barnard said we underestimate 
the power of propaganda and ignore the 
newly developed methods by which de- 
termined minorities impose their will 
upon us. One-third of the budget of the 
Laymen’s League during the coming year 
will be devoted to this fight for religious 
freedom, especially in those States where 
anti-evolution legislation is destined to 
come before the legislature. 

The conference service was conducted 
by visiting ministers of the Conference. 
Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass., 
preached the conference sermon, his sub- 
ject being ‘The Wide Horizon’s Grander 
View.” He pleaded for a_ liberalism 
which should have in it not only the in- 
tellectual qualities but also those which 
catch the sentiment and the imagination. 

A devotional service led by Rev. James 
Belcher Ford of Chicopee opened the 
Monday sessions. M. M. 8S. Moriarty of 
Holyoke, Mass., vice-president, presided 
in the first absence in many years of 
President John C. Lee of Greenfield. Two 
addresses of penetrating thought and 
clear reasoning were given during the 
morning, each being followed by discus- 
sion from the floor. Prof. James Bissett 
Pratt of Williams College spoke on “The 
Essential Elements in an Effective Mod- 
ernism,” and Dr. John Howland Lathrop 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., on “Religious Experi- 
ence for the Liberal.” 

In answering the question of what may 
be thought of in Christianity as relatively 
permanent, Professor Pratt mentioned 
five factors which have been lasting, not 
because they have been based upon au- 
thority but because they have had roots 
deep down in the human mind and heart: 
the Platonic point of view—the convic- 
tion that the world of material things is 
not the only world; the mystical exper- 
ience—the immediate awareness of a 
Spirit beyond that is not ourselves but 
akin to us; the religious view of reality 
—that back of the changing world is an 


eternal order that is spiritual; the soul’s 
belief in itself—worship in the large 
sense, not a matter of particular ritual 
of any sort but a casting down of one- 
self before the Eternal, a recognition of 
the presence of something greater than 
ourselves. These are not platitudes. 
They are definite essentials and evidence 
is to be found for their validity in all 
religions of the world. 

Dr. Lathrop declared experience of 
God to be largely an intellectual exper- 
ience—intellectual rather than experi- 
mental. Do we not lose religious experi- 
ence through inattention, he asked, al- 
lowing it to slip through our fingers? 
There is something in the religious ex: 
perience “which the orthodox do not em- 
ulate, but which the liberals can. The 
orthdox aim to revere one who had 
the Messianic consciousness. They have 
never aimed to attain the same thing. 
Liberals should aim to attain the spir- 
itual consciousness which Jesus attained ; 
they should attain that consciousness in 
which Jesus forgot that he was Jesus of 
Nazareth and thought of himself as the 
son of man. This consciousness often 
comes through causes. We should attain 
consciousness as the son of God, which 
seems to have meant to Jesus a sense 
of mission. The position of traditional 
orthodoxy has been experiencing one’s 
rélation to Jesus down through the ages. 
It is possible for the liberal not to center 
on his relationship to Jesus but to have 
the same kind of religious experience 
that bred his behavior. 


- 


At the business meeting, the roll call 
showed 131 delegates present from nine 
churches. Resolutions were passed on 
the death of Arthur G. Hill, second 
mayor of Northampton, Mass., and a 
charter member of the Free Congrega- 
tional Society of Florence; and on the 
death of Rev. Cyrus A. Roys of North- 
ampton, for many years minister at 
Deerfield, Mass. Greetings ‘were sent to 
President Lee, who is ill, and thanks 
were voted to the Florence church and 
those responsible for the meeting. Rey. 
Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield reported 
for the young people’s camp to be held 
at Rowe this summer for one week, 
beginning June 27, and an appropriation 
from the Conference treasury was voted. 

The speaker for the afternoon was 
Prof. Charles H. Patterson of Amherst, 
who took for his subject “The Challenge 
of the Liberal Faith To-day.” His ad- 
dress was a stirring plea to strip for 
action and to fight for truth and real 
freedom. He urged that we really stand 
for human brotherhood and that we rec- 
ognize the revelation of true beauty. We 
should be the outstanding champions of 
all good works. We should proclaim our 
message boldly. Every year we should 
endow permanently one outpost of our 
faith. We should proclaim what we 
believe in that church. We should build 
that church beautifully. J. H. H. 
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Give for Work at Shoals 


New England Associate Alliance holds 
annual meeting 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance, April 15, a col- 
lection of $211.06 was taken for the 
summer meetings work at the Isles of 
Shoals, part of this amount to be used for 
general expenses and part as a memorial 
to Miss Mallie J. Floyd. Sessions were 
held at the First Parish Chureh in 
Quincy, Mass., and 542 delegates. from 
ninety-three branches attended. 

The first morning speaker was Rey. 
Fred A. Weil, who gave an interesting 
description of this historic church and 
later guided the delegates to the erypt 
which contains the bodies of the Pres- 
idents, John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. 


Mrs. Roderick Stebbins spoke on “The 
Diagonal Path.” She instanced several 
ehoices of roads through life, and showed 
why the “diagonal” road was one most 
worthy for liberal Unitarians to follow. 

Mrs. George H. Root urged Alliance 
women to co-operate in the work of the 
Flower Mission in. Boston, Mass. She 
said that all flowers left after exhibits 
in Horticultural Hall are now at the 
disposal of the Mission to distribute. 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson gave an ad- 
dress in the afternoon on “The Unseen 
Forces of Life.” He compared life to a 
tree which draws its essential elements 
both from the soil and out of the air— 
those which come from the soil being 
consumed in ashes, while those which 
come from the air leave a residuum of 
carbon dioxide which is a permanent 
force and a source of life and strength. 
The growth of luxury and ease, with in- 
terest in amusement and entertainment 
that is new and absorbing, has taken us 
away from the deeper things of life, 
bringing a menace of moral decay and 
degeneracy. The spiritual forces come 
from such sources aS music by great 
masters of the world, which we are now 
getting through the wonderful medium 
of the radio. He urged his hearers to rec- 
ognize that spiritual quality that is in 
their own lives and hearts. “Keep open 
the upper windows of the soul that the 
spirit of God may flow in.” Thus they 
‘will help to give the world the mighty 
influence and lift humanity unto the high 
eternal realities. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, Wol- 


laston, Mass.; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Frederick H. Baker, Worcester Mass.; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Charles P. 


Dillaby, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; secretary, 
Mrs. Clarence A. Burt, Springfield, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Otto Lyding, Nashua, 
N.H.; directors—Mrs. Joseph Dane, Ken- 
nebunk, Me.; Mrs. Harl C. Davis, Con- 


cord, N.H.; Mrs. Lawrence Bullard, 
Windsor, Vt.; Mrs. Howard C. Gale, 
Beverly, Mass.; Mrs. Ernest H. Wood, 


Worcester, Mass.; Miss Mary E. Brad- 
ford, Fairhaven, Mass.; Mrs. James A. 
Kinghorn, Providence, R.I.; Mrs. George 
P. Fenner, New London, Conn. 
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James Vila Blake, Poet, Thinker 


Dr. George R. Dodson’s tribute at Chicago meeting 


FORMER ISSUE of THe Reaister 
carried an account of the organiza- 
tion of the James Vila Blake Associa- 
tion and of its first meeting in Chicago, 
Ill., on January 21, Mr. Blake’s birthday. 
From C. 8. Badger of the Association has 
been received a portion of the address 
delivered on that occasion by Dr. George 
R. Dodson, together with a résumé of the 
other talks that showed how many-sided 
a genius and religionist Mr. Blake was. 
“The purpose of the Association,” writes 
Mr. Badger, “is to ‘preserve and expand 
his influence,’ and it has a membership 
widely scattered throughout the United 
States and extending into JEngland, 
France, and Italy. While the Associa- 
tion is not a denominational organiza- 
tion and probably not half of its: mem- 
bers are Unitarians, we feel its efforts 
to keep alive his work ought to find a 
generous response among our fellowship. 
Mr. Blake was for fifty years and more 
in active service as a Unitarian minister, 
was influential in shaping the policies of 
the Western Conference, and was literally 
the founder of the important Church of 
All Souls in Evanston, Illinois.” 

At the first Association meeting, besides 
Dr. Dodson, Mrs. Katherine Knowles Rob- 
bins spoke of Mr, Blake and his genius 
for friendship; Mrs. E. G. Trowbridge 
of his songs, his experimentation .in 
rhythms and development of musical figu- 
ration, his studies in poetic technique 
covering a long period, also of his val- 
uable service in arranging hymns and 
music for church and Sunday-school. 
Accompanied by Vivien Rathbun, Ilse 
Forster sang three of Mr. Blake’s songs: 
one of his many Christmas carols, and a 
New Year’s song, for both of which he 
composed the setting; and third, “When 
Lights Go Rolling Round the Sky,” set 
to music by John Ireland and well re- 
ceived in London. JFollowing the di- 
rectors’ annual report, greetings from dis- 
tant members were read. The meeting 
closed with the singing of Mr. Blake’s 
song, “Spring.” 

Dr. Dodson spoke in part as follows: 

“We live by admiration for the living 
and the dead. By a sort of spiritual 
gravitation our souls are pulled upward 
by our ideals toward those conceptions 
of truth, beauty, and goodness which 
shine like stars in our inner sky and are 
incarnated in various degrees in the no- 
blest lives of our race. We have met to 
give some expression to our feelings of 
affection and reverence for a man whose 
unique character was a manifestation of 
qualities we admire and toward which we 
strive. 

“We are drawn together by the desire 
to honor the name and memory of 
James Vila Blake. But it is well to 
point out that in doing this we really 
honor ourselves. Reverence for the 
noble living and the noble dead is up- 
lifting. That is that ‘stoop of the soul 
that upraiseth it too.’ To live a truly 
human life is to be appreciative of the 
supreme values, to be alert to what is 
high and beautiful in the world. ‘There 


is no finer education than that resulting 
from a long companionship with a noble 
mind. It is therefore not only natural 
but right that when a life distinguished 
by its concentration to the highest, and 
conspicuous for uncompromising devotion 
to the ideals we love, has passed into. the 
unseen, those who knew and loved him 
should feel a common impulse to signify 
in some way their sense of his worth and 
their desire to continue his influence in 
the world. 

“Personality is the highest product of 
evolution in our part of the universe. It 
is, to use the familiar language of reli- 
gion, so far as we know, the best thing 
God has made—the supreme outcome to 
date, so far as our experience goes, of the 
creative process. This appreciation of 
the place and significance of personality 
in the cosmos is recent. Fifty years ago 
thoughtful men were reading Herbert 
Spencer, who disparaged personality and 
magnified impersonal law. This was the 
fashion of his generation. But in half 
a century we have learned to see more 
clearly. Every noble human life, in its 
uniqueness and beauty, is a work of art. 
In the new perspective of science, per- 
sonality is still central. It is the home 
of all values. It is the condition of all 
truth, beauty, and goodness. 

“Here fits in a memory of Mr. Blake. 
It was at the ministers’ luncheon at the 
Western Conference in Chicago a few 
years ago. Those who were there will 
remember how, when called on to speak, 
he arose with watch in hand, saying, ‘I 
shall speak just seven minutes,’ and how 
he then proceeded to express his affection 
and admiration for the younger men who 
were still in the service from which his 
years had forced him to retire. The ad- 
dress, by reason of its simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and beauty, was a work of art. 
Here was the uncompromising idealist 
who would not lower his standards a 
fraction of an inch in order to secure 
outward success, as resolute as in younger 
days but with a ripeness of mind and a 
sympathy and charity that made age 
look beautiful. For my part, I shall 
never forget it. 

“It seems well that on this occasion 
I should direct attention to a_ solid 
piece of Mr. Blake’s work in prose, ‘An 
Anchor of the Soul.’ This little vol- 
ume entitles him to be called a _ poet- 
thinker. The thought he has attained is 
central, and is expressed with enthusiasm, 
for Mr. Blake’s intellectual and emo- 
tional life were one—not active in sep- 
arate compartments. He distinguishes 
between essential faith—that faith in 
the universe by which we live—and the 
many doctrines and events in which we 
may believe. This distinction is of su- 
preme theoretical and practical impor- 
tance. Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard 
University speaks of it as one of the 
supreme achievements of the nineteenth 
century. This faith is the essential reli- 
gion behind all the creeds. It is reason 
grown courageous; it is life’s continuous 


~~ 
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invasion of the unknown. Paulsen de- 


fines it as ‘the assurance that the true 
nature of reality reveals itself in that 
which I reverence and love as the highest 
and the best; it is the certainty that the 
good and the perfect, toward which the 
deepest yearning of my will is directed, 
forms the origin and goal of all things.’ 

“This faith is a great, inspiring, and 
beautiful thing. Not all are able to hold 
it. It cannot be proved, but no one has 
a right to be negatively dogmatie about 
it. To those who can hold it, it brings 
strength and joy, and victory over life’s 
difficulties and sorrows. In Mr. Blake 
it awakened ‘exuberant joy,’ and to him 
it was a ‘rapture of trust.’ 

“Yurther, since faith is trust in the uni- 
verse, it involves trust in our own souls. 
All scientific thinkers are seeing ever 
more clearly that man is a part of nature, 
and many are perceiving that nature is 
to be interpreted not by her lowly begin- 
nings only but by her tendencies and 
highest outcome to date. Nature cannot 
be purely material and mechanical and 
her offspring spiritual. Nor can nature 
be bad and man good. We are parts of 
the universe. The organic view of nature 
has come to stay. But Mr. Blake, being 
a poet and a man of religious insight, 
saw and, in his ‘Anchor of the Soul,’ ex- 
pressed the necessary implications and 
the emotional significance of the great 
truth. 

“Out of the heart of nature rolled the 
burdens of the Bible old.’ These words 
of the Seer of Concord are profoundly 
true. From the same source have come 
the great and noble personalities of his- 
tory and the fine men and women of to- 
day. And as we linger in thought over 
that which was admirable and beautiful 
in the life of our friend, we are really 
contemplating the revelation of God in 
one of His American children.” 

One thousand copies of Mr. Blake’s 
“Love to God” have been printed in 
pamphlet form, and one thousand of his 
song, “Spring”. Other works of Mr. 


Blake will be printed and distributed in | 


the future. 


Mrs. Tilton Writes the Times 


Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, a director of the 
Unitarian Temperance Society, in a letter 
in the New York Times, commends that 
newspaper for its impartial and scientific 
report of the wet and dry hearings before 
the Senate subcommittee. 

“T cannot help but notice,” she says, 
“how, if a really scientific fact is brought 
out, the Times carries it; it does not try 
to dwell on some foolish, or silly, or very 
trivial statement or misstatement that 
some one has made. ... The Times news, 
as presented in these hearings, has been 
very fair, and certainly has taken for 
granted that it had an_ intellectual 
clientele. This is refreshing. In an 
America that is in danger of being cap- 
tured by the ‘looser-thinking’ of great 
cities, where too many ideas jostle each 
other, and where hearsay and headlines 
come to take the place of real thinking, 
I want to thank the New York Times 
for its intellectual approach to these wet 
and dry hearings.” 
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New Buildings on New Site 
Plan of Germantown Church 
The Unitarian Society of Germantown, 


How Teach Religion in Secular State? 


This and other questions before Central Pacific Coast Conference 


“T) ELIGIOUS EDUCATION” was the 

topic that engaged the attention of 
the delegates who attended the sessions 
of the Central Section of the Pacific Coast 
Conference held in Berkeley, Calif., April 
8 and 9. 

At the opening session, Dr. Tully C. 
Knoles, president of the College of the 
Pacific, considered the question, “Should 
Churehes Build Auxiliary Schools of 
Religious Education?” Dr. Knoles 
showed how public school education in 
America had become completely secular- 
ized and how, in consequence, the task of 
religious and moral training rests heavily 
on the churches. He said, in part, as 
reported in the Berkeley Gazette: 

“The United States of America is the 
only great nation in the world which has 
never had the sanction of organized reli- 
‘gion. There have been other nations 
which have had the sanction and have 
removed it for certain periods of time. 

“The men who founded the American 
Constitution separated church and state 
not through lack of appreciation of the 
church, but on the principle of toleration, 
believing that best results in morality 
could be achieved by the co-ordinated 
progress of a free state and a free church. 
However, they had cenfidence that the 
church which then dominated the field of 
education would continue to do so, and 
by its influence on week-day education 
and on pulpit teaching would provide the 
nation with a leadership intelligent enough 
and moral enough to guide the state in its 
hours of crisis. 

“Tt is well to remember that at the 
time of the founding of the Union practi- 
eally all of the religious denominations 
maintained elementary schools. This 
field has been entirely secularized. Up 
to 1822 all secondary education in America 
was under the control of religious de- 
nominations—that is, it was not . until 
1822 that America learned how to organize 
and use free public high schools. To-day 
there are 3,300,000 secondary students 
in America in free public high schools, 
and only 185,000 of like grade in schools 
under Catholic, Protestant, and _ in- 
dependent organizations. This marks the 
greatest step in the secularization of edu- 
eation that has even been taken in 
America. 

“Byery American college in the early 
history of America, with one exception, 
was erected upon a religious foundation ; 
but step by step since the Civil War and 
the development of our state universities, 
university training has been gradually 
secularized so that at the present time 
the majority of students go from the first 
grade to their last academic year without 
the influence of religion in their educa- 
tion. ; 

“The burden of furnishing moral train- 
ing for citizens rests as heavily upon the 
churches as ever, because in our democ- 
racy it is impossible for formal religion 
to be taught in tax-supported institutions 


of learning; and yet every religious de- 
nomination—Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish—must admit that its schools ot 
religious education are not reaching ail 
of the students from their own homes, 
and there are many homes outside of all 
religious denominations. Take California, 
for example. The State demands full- 
time attendance of all boys and girls 
until the age of sixteen years, and part- 
time until the age of eighteen years—the 
total adolescent population. Churches do 
not begin to approximate this task. 

“We will never go back in America to 
parochial schools, elementary or second- 
ary. Our state universities and our 
public high schools will never incorporate 
formal religion in their curriculum. Per- 
haps Jefferson’s idea that schools of reli- 
gion should be located near universities 
will some day show us the way of caring 
for this great problem. It is doubtful if 
our States will lend themselves to the 
formation of schools of religious educa- 
tion conducted in a public-school system. 
There remains the task of supplementing 
the work of .the Sunday-school and the 
work of the day school by day schools of 
religious education.” 

Prof. W. W. Fenn of the Theological 
School in Harvard University gave a 
thoughtful address at the same meeting 
on “Character Building Through Religious 
Education.’ Both speakers answered 
many pertinent questions in the discus- 
sion that followed. 

At the business session next day, re- 
ports were heard from each church par- 
ticipating in the Conference. These were 
followed by brief addresses on “The 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry” by Dr. Harl M. Wilbur, its presi- 
dent; and on “The Pacific Unitarian” by 
its editor, C. A. Murdock. Rey. Berkeley 
Blake of Sacramento, Calif., led a round 
table on church-school methods. 

The spring meeting of the Associate 
Alliance of Northern California followed, 
with the president, Mrs. H. G. Tardy of 
Oakland, Calif.. in charge. About 130 
delegates and -friends attended the 
luncheon, after which came roll call and 
Alliance reports. The attendants thea 
adjourned again to the church auditorium 
for a brief devotional meeting, reports 
of special committees and an interesting 
address by Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
national president of The Alliance, on 
“Religion in the Home.” Meanwhile, 
ministers and laymen met in special 
session to discuss religious education. 

The Conference dinner, attended by 115 
persons, was followed by a public meet- 
ing in charge of the Hosmer chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. It was devoted 
to a symposium on “The Church of the 
Future.’ On April 10, the Channing 
Club (Y. P.R.U.) of the Berkeley church 
presented Tolstoy’s “Fruits of Culture,” 
with members of the Northern California 
as guests. . 


Pa., is planning to move from its present 
location, which has become a business cen- 
ter, to a less congested district, where 
with a new, commodious building, it can 
increase its membership and extend its in- 
fluence. The site chosen for the new 
church and parish house comprises about 
seven-eighths of an acre at 6511 Lincoln 
Drive, on what will undoubtedly be the 
chief driving thoroughfare of Germantown. 
Rey. Roger S. Forbes is the minister of 
the church. 

The design, by Edmund B. Gilchrist, is 
Georgian in its general character, and 
shows strongly the influence of the 
eighteenth century, in which period lib- 
eralism in religion had its real inception. 
It is therefore appropriate both to the 
Unitarian idea and to the tradition of 
colonial architecture in Philadelphia. The 
building will be of stone, and the window 
frames of steel with no exterior wood- 
work. The basement of the parish house 
and lower part of the church, the cornices, 
pilasters, steps, entrances, and tower (with 
the exception of its spire) are to be dark 
warm gray limestone. The remaining 
wall surfaces are to be small thin rubble 
Germantown stone (gneiss). The roofs 
and fléche are to be of copper. The ample 
driveway into the courtyard will give 
access to the church through the north 
transept without steps and will also serve 
the parish buildings. 

The interior of the church is to be 
treated in a warm and cheerful manner. 
The finish will be in a natural dark wood. 
The floor will be stone or tile. The seat- 
ing capacity will be about 446 on the 
main floor and thirty-six in the ‘small 
gallery over the entrance. The entrance 
doors, lobby, and aisles will be of generous 
size. ‘The windows are to be of steel, and 
so arranged at important points (such as 
the ends of the transepts, the back of the 
apse, and the rear of the gallery) as to 
accommodate the memorial windows now 
in the possession of the church and those 
that may be acquired. 

These buildings, with the commanding 
tower and spire, will be a conspicuous 
landmark on Lincoln Drive and will pro- 
vide much-needed accommodation for the 
various activities of this congregation. 
The cost. of the whole group is estimated 
at not more than $350,000. 


“Christian Life’s” Half-Century 


On May 22, the Christian Life and Uni- 
tarian Herald, English Unitarian weekly, 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding with a special issue. “We 
shall be pleased,” it says, ‘‘to receive from 
old friends and new, who include repre- 
sentative leaders of Unitarian thought and 
activity at home and abroad, brief but 
timely personal messages for insertion in 
this issue.” 


$10,000 Legacy to Church 
The Church of the Unity in Spring- 
field, Mass., is in receipt of a legacy of 
$10,000 from the estate of Frederick 
Harriss. 
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Newton to Celebrate 


Story of a notable parish, seventy-five years old 


REETINGS to Channing Church of 

Newton, Mass., upon the observance 
of its seventy-fifth anniversary will be 
extended by ministers and delegates from 
more than thirty churches of the South 
Middlesex Conference on Sunday after- 
noon and evening, May 9. The confer- 
ence, of which Rey. Chester A. Drum- 
mond, minister of Channing Church, is 
president, will hold its one hundred and 
sixty-second meeting in connection with 
the anniversary. Officials of the Unitarian 
denomination bodies are expected, while 
invitations have gone to several hundred 
former members of Channing Church 
scattered throughout this country and in 
foreign lands. 

Hon. Samuel L. Powers, for over forty 
years connected with Channing Church, 
has accepted an invitation to serve as 
toastmaster at the anniversary dinner, 
to be given on Monday evening, May 10, 
in the parish house. 

At the Sunday morning service at 10.30 
‘o'clock, Mr. Drummond will preach the 
anniversary sermon. At twelve o’clock 
the church school will give a play-pageant 
in the chapel. At 3 P.M. there will be a 
- service of remembrance, with communion 
—Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., of the First 
Church in Boston giving the address, and 
Rey. George L. Parker of Newton Center 
and Rey. Paul S. Phalen of West Newton 
assisting in the service. 

The South Middlesex Conference session 
will open at 4 p.m. The topic of the 
afternoon is “The Church as a Com- 
munity of Memory and Hope.” Rey. 
Francis A. Christie, D.D., professor 
emeritus of church history in Meadville 
Theological School, and others will speak. 
A buffet supper will be served at 6 P.M. 
in the chapel. The day’s program will 
close with a candle-light service at 7 P.M., 
the former ministers of Channing Church 
taking part,—Reyv. Adelbert L. Hudson 
of Dorchester First Parish, and Rey. 
Harry Lutz of Sanford, Me. The address 
will be by Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 

The anniversary dinner will be given on 
Monday, May 10, in the parish house. 
Arthur W. Blakemore, chairman of the 
standing committee, will open the after- 
dinner exercises, and introduce Mr. 
Powers as toastmaster. There will be 
brief addresses by Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, Rey. Harry Lutz, Mayor Edwin O. 
Childs, and Rev. Laurens MacLure, D.D., 
rector of Grace Episcopal Church, Newton. 

Channing Church has long been one 
of the outstanding Unitarian churches in 
the suburban districts of Boston, and its 
present edifice, on Vernon, Park, and 
Eldredge Streets, was regarded when 
built, as one of the most beautiful in the 
Unitarian denomination. Its architect 
was George F. Meacham, a member of the 
parish. It is happily situated with a fine 
outlook upon Farlow Park, which was 
created by the generosity of one of its 
own members, John SS. Farlow. The 
society was formed September 2, 1851, and 
held services for several years in Union 
Hall, near the Newton railroad station. 


Prof. Convers Francis of Harvard Divinity 
School supplied the pulpit at first. The 
formal organization of the ehurch took 
place February 6, 1853. 

The first church was built in 1856 and 
enlarged in 1866. The corner stone of 
the present church was laid April 7, 1881, 
the 101st anniversary of Channing’s birth, 
and the dedication took place May 23, 1882. 

The ministers of Channing Church 
have been Rey. Joseph C. Smith (1853- 
57), Rev. Edward James Young, D.D. 
(1857-69), Rev. Eli Fay, D.D. (1870-73), 
Rey. George W. Hosmer, D.D. (1873-79), 
Rey. Francis Bickford Hornbrooke, D.D. 
(1879-1900), Rev. Adelbert Lothrop Hud- 
son (1901-10), Rev. Harry Lutz (1910- 
21) and Rey. Chester Arthur Drummond, 
installed in December 1921. Dr. Hosmer 
came to Newton after retiring at the age 
of seventy from the presidency of An- 
tioch College, and the memory of his 
six years in Channing Church is still 
cherished by the older members. Mr. 
Drummond, an eloquent preacher and 
tireless worker, is instructor in religious 
drama and pageantry in the Tuckerman 
School. Under his leadership the young 
people of the church have converted one 
of the rooms of the parish house into 
an exquisite chapel, doing with their 
own hands much of the _ preliminary 
work. 

Prominent figures in the life of Chan- 
ning Church in its first fifty years were 
John S. Farlow, Isaac T. Burr, George 
C. Lord, Charles H. Stone, and Henry 
Claflin, Boston business men; Hon. John 
C. Park, a brilliant lawyer whose prac- 
tice began in the days before the Civil 
War; Judge Robert C. Pitman of the 
Superior Court and Rev. Henry 4G. 
Spaulding, secretary of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society and a popular 
lecturer on art and foreign travel. Henry 
B. Wells, superintendent of the Sunday- 


Prohibition Results, 
All Things Considered 


(Continued from page 419) 


of Congress, and considering it is so thor- 
oughly advertised, that in every instance 
the violation of it ought to mean a jail 
sentence and not simply a fine. 

We think that it is preposterous to let 
the men who make an abnormal bootleg 
profit get off with a fine which is but a 
small proportion of it—which hardly rep- 
resents what the license fee would be 
to them if they were selling in a wide- 
open condition. ; 

We think that it would be a good thing 
if the bill to deport aliens who are in 
this country for the bootlegging business 
were passed. In view of the fact that 
they are using an abnormal stimulus in 
Europe to get people to come over here— 
telling them that they can get big money, 
quick fees, and be rich in a year by vio- 
lating the law, deportation legislation 
would be appropriate. 
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school for many years, was the organizer 
and first president of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school Union of Boston. Remov- 
ing to New Jersey, he was one of the 
founders of the Unitarian Church of 
Plainfield, N.J. Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D., organizer of the International Con- 
gress of Free Christianity and of the Na- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals, 
attended Channing Church for some 
years before his recent removal to 
California. Among its widely known 
laymen of to-day is Oliver B. Fisher, a 
director of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and treasurer of the Unitarian 
Foundation, Ine. ; 

Prominent among those once identified 
with the church who have removed from 
Newton are Henry E. Bothfeld of the 
First National Bank of Boston, Charles 
A. Stone of Stone & Webster, Charles H. 
Traiser, and many others. 

As organist and musical director for 
twenty years, Robert H. Clouston of Bos- 
ten gave Channing Chureh brilliant ser7- 
ice. Emma Eames was for some years 
a member of the choir before entering 
upon her operatic career. 

Judge Joseph N. Palmer is chairman 
and Frank H. Burt secretary of the gen- 
eral annivesary committee of fifteen 
members. The executive committee con- 
sists of E. W. Hodgson, chairman, Robert 
G. Howard, and Mrs. Edward M. Moore. 
Of the subcommittee on invitations and 
publicity, Frank H. Burt is chairman 
and Arthur C. Johnson secretary. The 
chairmen of the other subcommittees 
are: On program, Rey. Chester A. Drum- 
mond; suppers, Mrs. Joseph N. Palmer; 
hospitality, Mrs. John T. Alden; finance, 
Herbert Stebbins; membership and gifts, 
John T, Alden. 


Growth at Youngstown, Ohio 


At the annual meeting of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, church, on April 20, the first 
since the new church building has been in 
use, the treasurer’s report showed an in- 
crease in the budget of fifty-five per cent. 
over the previous year. A total of $7,781 
was spent, and for the first time in the 
history of the church there was no deficit. 
The Alliance spent over $2,500, largely in 
furnishing the kitchen and chancel, be- 
sides assuming all the expense of the 


- recent Meadville Conference, amounting to 


$450. More than thirty new subscribers 
were added to the assured support of the 
budget for the coming year. The con- 
gregations, which averaged last year 
forty-three persons, have almost doubled 
during the six months since the dedication 
of the new chureh. Barton E. Brook, 
Mrs. Ralph R. Sharman, and E. D. Hasel- 
tine were elected trustees to fill vacancies 
created by expiration of terms. It was 
announced that an organ memorial to Mr. 
Sharman would be installed during the 
coming summer. 


Raindrop 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


A tinkle like a fairy bell, 
A raindrop singing as it fell,— a 
A silver note the lake doth know 
And smile at—for her dimples. show! 
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ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THB 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS NDUCATION 
April 13 Sunday-school, Northamp- 


TON, DEAShs <pok-i ccteee 10.00 

14. Sunday-school, Wayland, 
MEAS Nora ois pateiets aisteieioreys 5.00 

20. Sunday-school, Bolton, 
MSGADR bie fi Sie. cus ci ofnsiateus 2.00 

22. Sunday-school, Davenport, 
MON Biles sieges os eaieuryrieuals 5.00 

22. Sunday-school, Mount 
Vernon? UINGWe «sce are 5.00 

23. Church-school, New Bed- 
LOD, MWETRBS os ucccuesals 40.00 

23. Church-school, Norwell, 
CESS: pee ocedy Sheoie, auatt 10.00 
$41,912.58 


Henry H. Furrer, Treasurer, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Churches Seek Reunion 
at Bridgewater, Mass. 
A committee of the First Congrega- 
tional Society, Unitarian, in Bridgewater, 
Mass, was appointed at the church’s 
annual meeting on April 14, to confer 
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with a committee from the Central 
Square Congregational Church, Trini- 
tarian, in the same town, in regard to 
federating the two churches. The Cen- 
tral Square Church was formed by a 
group of fourteen persons who withdrew 
from the First Society in 1821 to establish 
a Trinitarian Congregational Church in 
Scotland, three miles from the center of 
the town, but who later settled in the 
center, one block from the mother church. 
The matter of federation has come up 
before, but this is the first time that the 
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societies have appointed committees to 
discuss plans in detail. The initiative 
was taken by the Central Square Church. 

The annual meeting re-elected Rev. 
R. W. Jones pastor of the church for five 
years at a very substantial increase in 
salary, and chose the following members 
to the Parish Committee for three years: 
Mrs. Eustace Dyke, Mrs. George W. Fol- 
som, and P. P. Dorr. Lyman Pratt was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of Guy 
Baker, who recently removed to Newton 
Center, Mass. 


SS 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


WHITE 


HOUSE 


COFFEE 


Coffee that smells 

like coffee. Coffee that tastes like coffee. Coffee 
that is coffee. Insist on White House Coffee and be 
sure. 


OFFEE that looks like coffee. 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


The rian is gaeay/ Roasted In! 
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Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 
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People’s Church, Curcago, Iru.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. ; 

Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River; 254 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Cauir., and Unitarian Church, HoLtywoop, 
Carir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 


7.30 p.m. (Los Angeles, May 9; Holly- 
wood May 16.) KNX, Los Angeles; 337 
meters, - 


First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minw.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 ms WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. 

Unitarian Church, New Beprorp, Mass. 
—Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
WNBH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 

West Side Unitarian Church, New Yorx 
Crry.—Organ recital and short address by 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, Tuesday and 
Saturday, 12 m. to 1 p.m. WRNY, New 
York; 259 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINFIELD, 
N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on first 
Sunday of each month. WEAM, North 
Plainfield ; 261 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PortLanD, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, RocHESTER, 
N.Y.—Sunday service at 11 a.M. every 
second week. WHEC, Rochester; 258 me- 
ters. (Next broadcasting May 16.) 

First Unitarian Church, San Dzteeo, 
Catir.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
minutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard. KFVW, San Diego; 245.8 meters. 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass.,.333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting May 23.) 

(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least oe days prior 


‘to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


Gains at Washington, D.C., 
in New Church Building 


The annual meeting of All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C., on Wednesday, April 1+, 
showed that during the first full year of 
the occupation of the new building at 
Sixteenth and Harvard Streets, great pro- 
gress in all departments had been made. 
The budget for the year amounted to ap- 
proximately $32,000. In addition, reduc- 
tions amounting to nearly $17,000 were 
made in the church debt. There has been 
a steady increase in the number of people 

“interested and in the church activities. 

All church organizations are in a 
healthy condition. The church school has 
a total enrollment, including cradle roll, 
of 322; the Alliance a membership of over 

three hundred, and the Laymen’s League 
of more than two hundred. L’Allegiro 
Club, the young people’s organization, has 
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not only provided suppers regularly on 
Sunday evenings but also has served the 
dinners for the Laymen’s League. The 
Lend a Hand Society, Junior Alliance, 
Arioso Club, and Boy Scouts have all been 
unusually active. A new feature during 
the year has been the Sunday evening 
Motion-Picture Hour. Films of wide 
interest and constructive value have been 
shown to an attendance which has almost 
invariably taxed the seating capacity of 
Pierce Hall. Not only has the Motion- 
Picture Hour been self-sustaining, but also 
it has made possible the purchase of con- 
siderable needed equipment. 

The present officers of All Souls Church, 
including recent elections, are as follows: 
Trustees: J. E. Jones, chairman; Mrs. 
C. W. Coggeshall, Mrs. C. R. Ely, Mrs. 
George A. Ricker, Dr. J. M. Aldrich, 
Jesse Benjamin, Rowland 8S. H. Dyer, 
Julius Garfinckel, i. H. Horton; secretary, 
Howard Hosmer; treasurer, Charles HE. 
Hood. 


PROGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY 


By WILLIAM A. VROOMAN 
A Study of Old Faith and the New Reformation 


Presents a graphic summary of Ro- 
manist, Fundamentalist, Modernist, and 
Unitarian views largely in the language 
of their own respective spokesmen. Its 
method is expository and _ historical 
rather than controversial, but the author 
makes no effort to conceal the fact that 
he is a liberal of the liberals. 377 
pages. Price $2.50. 

This new book from the press of the 
Macmillan Company should be read by 
every Unitarian. We will mail a copy, 
postpaid, on approval to any subscriber 
to THmH CHRISTIAN RNHGISTER, to be paid 
for or returned within two days. Send 
for it now. 


THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
807 West Street, Wilmington, Del. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
pone a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiiuiam B. Nicwoxs, President 
-Isaac Spraaue, Treasurer 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


= HE following hotels are worthy of 
g patronage. They render excellent 
= service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
= 
= 


phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
. Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 


Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Baek 
54 Siete minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
- B.B. y 


eNO SLUMS eH eL Ueno] 


" WASHINGTON, D.C.’ 
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CAMP CAMP JOLEF 


e FOR BOYS July August 


Among the Pines. In the Heart of 

Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 

ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 

woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 

five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse. 

Write, DIRECTOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 1406 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The novel 
Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN recommended 
over the radio on Easter Day 


HEATHER HERETICS 


By MARSHALL N. GOOLD 


“A very remarkable piece of work. 


It has permanent elements.” 
—THomaAs L. MASSON. 


“The story is absorbing. 


It is bound 
to enlighten, entertain, and charm its 
readers.”’— Dr. Gnmorck A. GORDON, 
Boston. 

“A tale to warm the cockles of the 
heart, and a welcome relief from most 
of the problem novels of the day.” 

—New York Herald-Tribune. 

“Highly amusing, but none the less 
permeated by genuine, sincere, and fine 
religious feeling.”—The Outlook. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. $2.00 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate crrd furnished on request. 


INTERVALE, N.H. Comfortably furnished 
eight-room cottage, with bath and sleeping 
porch, near hotels, woods, and mountains. Ap- 
ply Cullis. 


NICE, clean, sunny rooms for students or busi- 
ness people. Running water and hot water 
heat. 545 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Phone: 
Copley 8367M 


ADIRONDACK COTTAGE—with open fireplace, 
six rooms, furnished, bath, hot and cold run- 
ning water, electric lights, garage; $275 for 
season. Smaller cottage, $225. Central for 
ALMON WARD, Jay, Essex County, 


WANTED—Middle-aged, companionable woman 


ip good home in Massachusetts. Small pay 
in return for household duties. Family of 
three women. two away all day. No wash- 


ing. Address C-104, THs CHRISTIAN RuG- 


ISTER. 


MAKE PLANS EARLY for your Summer Vaca- 
tion! We offer good accommodations in our 
small hotel in village, within visiting distance 
of the White Mountains. Freedom from hay 
fever. Correspondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. 
NgwMANn, Heights House. Lunenburg, Vt. 


a 


BOARD 


“The Kern,” near the 
new Washington Auditorium, is a delightful 
place for travelers. It has the facilities of a 
hotel, with the atmosphere of home. WHstab- 
lished twelve years, and internationally known. 
Fifty quiet guest rooms—each with running 
water, many with connecting baths. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining places near. Garage on 
premises. ‘Telephone, Franklin 1142. Send for 
map, illustrated Washington guide, and Kern 
literature inclosing eight cents. Address: Mrs. 
JosIAH QUINCY KmERN, 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west. 


a ES SS 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. | 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Our differences are 
often in the 
LITTLE 
things, and our 
agreements in the 
GREATER 


Scheduled Meetings 


Norfolk Conference, First Parish Church, 
Milton, Mass., May 9. Afternoon and 
evening sessions. 

South Middlesex Conference, Channing 
Church, Newton, Mass., May 9, at 4.15 p.m. 

Western Conference, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill., May 17 and 18. 


Personals 


Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, now eighty- 
eight years old and confined to her home 
by illness, will be awarded the Leslie 
Dana Medal this year for the most out- 
standing achievement in the prevention 
of blindness. The medal is in recogni- 
tion of the movement which she launched 
in 1908 and which resulted in the for- 
mation of the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness. This Com- 
‘mittee gives Miss Schuyler credit for re- 
ducing by half an infantile affliction 
which, at the time she undertook the 
work, accounted for the blindness of 
twenty-eight per cent. of the children 
in schools for the sightless. Miss Schuy- 
ler is a member of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City and one of 
the seven honorary members of the 
American Unitarian Association. She 
was the first woman on whom Columbia 
University conferred the honorary degree 
‘of LL.D. 


The Women’s Alliance branch of Toledo, 
Ohio, has contributed a sum of money for 
a memorial library to be established in 
memory of Frederick K. Hirth, a member 
of the Unitarian Church and church 
school in Toledo and a son of Mrs. J. S. 
Hirth of the Alliance, who gave his life 
at Pont Mousson in France during the 
World War in the air service. The cases 
of books are to be installed in some build- 
ing as near as possible to the place where 
Mr. Hirth fell, and above them will be 
hung a large photograph of Mr. Hirth, 
funds for which were contributed by the 
Women's Auxiliary, Vernon McCune Post 
of the American Legion. 


Augustus Bacon, prominent in business, 
civic, and charitable activities in Rox- 
bury, Mass., who died April 27, was a 
deacon of the First Church in Roxbury. 


Rey. Raymond H. Palmer, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Duluth, 
Minn., writes reviews of recent books 
for the Sunday edition of the Duluth 
News-Tribune. His department is known 
as “The Book Nook.” 
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Dl RO E}C T?0°R 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Genznat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place,. Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian . 


Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre-. 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes ; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York CuiIcaGo San FRANcIScO 


PROCT Ole ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in t. 
An Old School with New Ideas, 


Completely euipeed: beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WattTEr S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883 = 1926 


Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities: Edu- 
cational and Social. Maintained very largely 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic eee 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 213 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 80, 1926. 
For information address the President. 


F. C. Soutuworrte, 0.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation ameng 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicage 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


Young Men’s Club, Brechig Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ets. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locxs, President. E. A. Cuunca, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Tree tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 

EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


G. A. Breaux, a leading layman of the 
First Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., 


for many years, and formerly president: 
of the Southern Conference, has moved to- 


Nashville, Tenn., to become president of 
the Liberty Mills in that city. Mr. 


Breaux served on the Council of the Lay- 
men’s League 1921-23. 

Robin L. Hamilton, president of the 
Sioux City, Iowa, chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, has been elected 
president of the Rotary Club in that city. 
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Thirty Years Young 
ipod N. J. church remembers 
anniversary, receives new members 
The Unitarian Society of Ridgewood, 
N.J., is thirty years of age, having been 
organized on April 2, 1896. Hence, the 
Paster service in that church came withir 


two days of the actual anniversary. The 


church school joined with the society in 
the service. 

The church was crowded, and several 
new members were received. In welcom- 
ing them, the minister, Rev. Hubert A. 
Wright, likened their new relationship 


to a contract pursuant to which certain | 


aims are to be jointly sought after, but 
with reservations necessary to the 
maintenance of the individual identity of 
each. <A free church is founded upon 
the individual freedom of its communi- 


eants and does not require subscription to’ 
any general or 


composite formula of 
belief or opinion. But individual freedom 
and independence should not be considered 
as a shell into which a member of an 
organization should withdraw, and Mr. 
Wright urged both old and new members 
to be heard. The avoidance of criticism 
by abstention from active participation 
in the affairs of society and organization, 
he said, is likely to develop moral 
atrophy in the individual soul, and all 
too often leads to direct loss in the 
economy of the social order. 

Present at all the organization meetings 
thirty years ago were Miss Rebecca 
Hawes,.recently deceased at an age con- 
siderably beyond the allotted span; 
Richard Hawes, still active and vigorous 
despite his more than fourscore years: 
Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Hartley; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh G. Levick; Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Rodrigo; Thomas F. Stoddard, anid 
William Traver. 

Of these original founders. of the 
society, in addition to Mr. Hawes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rodrigo are still actively identified 
with it as present residents of the village. 
The Levyicks some years since moved to 
South Africa, where Mr. Levick was re- 
warded with a knighthood by the British 
Government; but notwithstanding their 
residence at so great a distance from 
Ridgewood, they have continued their 
membership in the Ridgewood Unitarian 
Society and’ are among regular con- 
tributors.to its support. Mr. Traver now 
lives in Gansevoort, N.Y.; but like the 
Levicks, continues his active membership 
in the local society. 

The first ministers of the popiaty were 
Rey. George H. Badger, now of the First 
Unitarian Church of Orlando, Fla., and 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, who lately finished 
his twentieth year as pastor of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind. 
Among others who served the local pastor- 
ate were Rey. Arthur Whitney, who is 
settled in Leominster, Mass.; Rev. Charles 
Graves, now of Hartford, Conn., and Rev. 
Joseph 8. Loughran, now assistant pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah at St. 
Louis, Mo. 

_ For a time the society met in Hutton’s 
‘Hall. It also met in a house set back 


from what is now Cottage Place. This 


ae a : 
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Notice to Trial Subscribers 
If you took a trial 


subscription to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
last November 


your renewal is now due 


Don’t miss receiving the next 52 issues of this Journal of the 


Free Churches. 


Pin your check to this slip, sign it and hand it 


to your Minister, your Christian Register Committee, or send 
it to THe CHrist1an Reeister, Inc., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 to pay for 
my renewal to THE CHRISTIAN Ruea- 
ISTER for one year. 


Mr. 


Price $2.50 


than with its institutions, its dogmas, its controversies. 
of semi-autobiographical chapters, he gives candid expression to his 
convictions and recounts the varied personal experiences which have 
helped him find a Way through Life. 
ethics, and manners of the times are no less revealing than his discus- 
sion of the diverse phases of religious belief. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


A statement of the religious belief of a thoughtful man 


A MODERNIST 


AND HIS CREED 


EDWARD M. CHAPMAN 


Chapman is concerned with the inner spirit of religion rather 


In this series 


His comments on the literature, 


“There is not a slovenly sentence in the whole book, not a dull page. 

. There is a temperateness of statement, a kindly catholicity of 
spirit, a keenness of analysis, a robust common sense... . 
down this book feeling that amid the clamor of the times he has 
listened to one of the clearest and most persuasive of the voices which 
have expressed the finer spirit of religion as it bears upon modern 
habits and thought.”-—Saturday Review of Literature. 


One lays 


Boston 


house on week days was operated as a 
private school. For a_ certain period, 
quarters in the Opera House were also 
used by the society. The present church 
home on Cottage Place was built in 1900 
and the parsonage about ten years later. 

Although the present membership is 
not large, it is enthusiastic and maintains 
a greater percentage of attendance upon 
all the church activities than most other 
church memberships. The new choir loft 
has been completed. Every member of 
the choir is an active member in the 
society and contributes his services solely 
for the good of the cause. 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 
recently organized among the younger 
members of the ibe hota is in- 
creasingly active. 


Meeting of the Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, May 10, at 11 a.m., in 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass. Dr. 
John Dickinson, of Harvard University, 
will give the address on “The Work of 
the Ministry in Promoting International 
Relations.” This meeting is open to the 
public. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—The Elizabethans 
have voted to affiliate with the Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. The decision was unanimous, 48 
the club members felt that it would 
strengthen the organization and _ bring 
them into closer touch with liberal-minded 
women throughout the country, 


“Spirit,” murmured the medium, “are 


you there? If so, rap once. If not, 


twice.”—London Daily Express. 


The other day a letter written by Edgar 
Allan Poe, in which he regretted exceed- 
ingly that he would be unable to pay 
$50 which he owed, was sold for $500. 


“T make it a rule never to ask another 
to do what I would. not do myself.” 
“But, my dear, surely you don’t go to the 
door yourself and tell your caller you 
are not at home.” 


The Miscellanist of the Manchester 


Guardian quotes as “the Final Touch” the 
following alleged American chapel notice: 
“Next Sunday’s subject—‘A New World. 
No Sorrow. No Pain. No Death.’ No 
Collection.” 


Dorothy: “Do I have to go to Sunday- 


school this morning?’ Mother: “Of course, 
dear. Why not?” ‘Somehow, I don’t feel 
that God and I are in sympathy to-day.”— 
Life. 


The self-made captain of industry who 
had just appeared in the Honors List 
in England was receiving the manager of 
one of his earliest mills at his country 
seat. After the business part of the pro- 
ceedings was over, he ventured on a per- 
sonal inquiry. ‘Well,’ he said affably, 
“and what do they say at the mill about 
my, being a knight?” “They don’t say 
anything,” was the candid assurance. 
“They just laugh.” 


It was a sleepy village, and its fire 
brigade was anything but up-to-date. One 
night a fire was announced by the violent 
ringing of the alarm bell, and the brigade 
arrived at the scene of action to find 
the burning building a mass of smoke. 
No flames were visible from the outside. 
The captain made a careful survey. “We'd 
better leave it alone and let it burn up a 
bit,” he said. ‘Then we’ll be able to see 
what we are doing.”—Hverybody’s Mag- 
azine. 


I love to hear the alarm clock in the 
morning. I am unable to understand 
those who cannot bear the sound of it, 
and who each morning are impelled anew 
to hurl it out of the window or smother 
it under the bedclothes—just to sleep 
another half-hour. For me the alarm clock 
is the symbol of life; it is a signal that 
the great city reawakens, that a new day 
begins, that streets and houses are filled 
again with pulsating existence. I love to 
hear the alarm clock in the morning. I 
ain a night-watchman.—Klods-Hans. 


Sam borrowed $25 from his friend Tom, 
and gave his note for the amount. Time 
went on, the note became long past due, 
and Tom was very impatient for its pay- 
ment. One day the two men met on the 
street. Tom stopped and said, with deter- 
mination: “Look heah, man, when ah 
you-all gwine t’ pay thet note?” “I ain’t 
got no money now,” replied Sam, “but I’m 
goin’ to pay it soon as I kin.” “Yo’ been 
sayin’ thet fer months,” retorted Tom, 
“put it don’t git me no money. Yer gwine 
t’ pay thet money here and now, thet’s 
whut yer gwine t’ do. Ef y’ don’t, y’ know 
what I’m goin’ to do? I’m goin’ to burn 
yer old note; then whar’ll yo’ be at?” 
“Yas yo’ will. Yas yo’ will,” Sam shouted. 
-“Yes’ yo’ burn that note o’ mine and I'll 
pop a lawsuit on to yo’.”—The Outlook. 


PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED? 


The fiscal year closes April 30 


President, James P. Parmenter. ; 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingbam. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. Generel ptanomrap hy, 
br es Language Work. JEANNETTE SO ° 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $6,000 AND UP 


J. C. DEAGAN, inc. 
___167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 

sports under supervision. Care of a home. Forty 

boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 

a good time every day. Term of eight weeks opens 

June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rev. 

pica E. Pouiey, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1765 


MacRuffie School 
C~_ for Girls XO 


EMPHASIZING COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Postgraduate Course in Music and Housecraft - 


POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 


COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where your daughter | 
receives individual instruction 
under the most careful supervision. 

John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


‘Springfield, Mass. 
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ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morn- 


ing Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., Minister. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick ‘Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLBES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. 
bany, D.D., minister. 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R, U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Hducation, 
children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the min- 
ister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. ev. award 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Bmeritus. Rev. Hugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. May 9, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp 
superintendent. 11 A.M., ce. 


Chureh service at il 
Kinder- 


Morning Servi 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Speight. 


' FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Hdward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.m. Communion service immediately 
after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Free seats at all ces. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5, 4 1 
welcome. Sia as je 
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Rey. Abraham M. Rih-— 


Sunday, at 11 a.mM., Morning — 
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